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ANALYSIS. 



When a science is defectivci the temptation to give it a delusive completeness 
is felt especially hj the most zealous students of science. 

Methods proper to the deductive Science of Historical Evidence, when 
evidence is abundant and intelligible : — 

When obscure, corrupt, or ill-authentieated. 

In the latter case, the evidence may be supplemented by historical analogies ; 

Which must be held legitimate ground for positive reasoning, without any 
assumption that all history is reducible to physical laws. 

But the field of material is narrowed by the rarity of true historical analogies. 

Degeneracy of the Niebuhrian deductive school into arbitrary word-splitting, 
uncritical use of authorities, groundless plays on numbers, and the like, 

Bise of the school of interpretation of comparative mythology : uncertainty of 
the range of its application. 

Inadequacy and inappropriateness of either a priori method, when pursued 
singly and not in conjunction with the critical examination of 
evidence. 

Four classes of evidence for remote or uncertain history: — oral tradition, 
monuments and inscriptions, fragments of ancient literature, and later 
compilations. 

I. Tradition is trustworthy for a considerable range of time, in the rare 
case of civilised nations without written history : for a generation or 
two in nearly all cases. 

II. Inscriptions, supposing them to be rightly deciphered and interpreted, 

have the highest value direct and indirect. 
But their interpretation is the subject of a special study, which has its 

own laws, though the laws of historical criticism must also be applied. 
Other monuments are useful for confirming tradition if otherwise credible. 
Ancient customs, for confirming even traditions that might otherwise be 

doubtful ; but this last only in special cases where a special origin for 

the custom must really have existed. 



IV. 

III. The date of ancient literature must be discovered from philological 

notes, which are a vague guide ; 
and from representations of society which are scarcely less so : rarely 

from notices of known facts. 
Homer's date has an inferior limit supplied by the oldest Greek inscrip^- 

tions. 
His stories may have an historical element, but we cannot determine it. 
Professed history may be trusted when comtemporary : though even there 

reconstruction from fragments is dangerous. 
Works really ancient should not be held to be forgeries later than their 

professed date, unless on the strongest evidence. 
When not contemporary, their date must be determined, if possible, and 

their matter treated as the tradition of their age. 
But their testimony in this case is always doubtful. 

IV. In correcting an historical compiler, we must discover by literary criticism 

what his materials were, and what is the amount and character of 
what he has added to them : we shall' then treat his materials ac- 
cording to the method proper to materials of that class. 
Though our conclusions are never demonstrative, this is no reason either 
for pretending that they are so, pr for abandoning them, 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF HISTORICAL EVIDENCE CONSIDERED IN TKEIR 
BEARING ON THE HISTORY OF REMOTE TIMES. 



ACCOEDING to Aristotle, all men naturally desire to know 
and when it is possible to gratify the desire, wise men do it- 
But, unhappily, knowledge is sometimes unattainable; most fre- 
quently, perhaps, in the very subjects where it is .most desirable. 
Accurate knowledge is doubtless in all cases hard to attain, and 
easy to counterfeit ; but the wise man is prepared to overcome the 
difficulty, — ^to detect the counterfeit and pursue the reality. It is 
his aim and profession not to rest contented in ignorance, or to 
allow to unverified conjecture more than a provisional value. But 
there must be a certain amount of materials for science, if science 
is to exist. From! obscure facts in confused arrangement, it may 
be possible to elicit truth and system ; but where the investigation 
has to proceed on data not only obscure but uncertain, not only 
confused but incomplete, the proper work of science cannot be 
done, or can only be done imperfectly. And when a subject is in 
this state the danger of false science arises, because here the man 
of science has a peculiar temptation. The scientific spirit is of its 
own nature loth to acknowledge a repulse, — to admit the existence 
of limits to its own powers of conquest and comprehension. 
Doubtless it is bound by its own nature to acknowledge such limits 
where they do really exist ; but the scientific man is inclined to 
©vade the obligation imposed on him by his profession, where to 
yield to it shocks a desire which his profession inspires ; for in this 
evasion there seems to be no infidelity to the spirit of the profession 
itself. In a subject where there are not materials for a perfect 
science, positive and demonstrative, there may yet be enough to 
enable us to trace a tentative outline of a science: if any one 
manipulate the materials so as to promise more, his work will be 
tested by the men who understand the laws of the scieutific 
method, if they have any hope that in obedience to those laws 
they may reach a more stable result. But they may be deluded 
into reluctance to apply the eleuchus, if the reasoning is specious 
and even sound up to a certain point, and if it is evident that no 
other method can ever prove fruitful. Like Admetus, the man of 



science, when robbed of the object of his afEections, consoles him- 
self with the ypvxpa Tipxj/ic of embracing her image,' — ^an image 
whose sculpture must be his own work, since no one else knows 
her true features so faithfully as he. 

This seems to be the only way of accounting for the phenomenon 
of a seeming science, founded and pursued by men of genuine 
scientific temper, and accepted as certain by a generation of 
scientific critics, yet found at last to be illusory, both in method 
and results. But for such considerations as these, it might seem 
presumptuous to reject a system so firmly established as the 
Niebuhrian historical criticism lately seemed to be. It is unques- 
tionable that Niebuhr had a real insight into the principles of the 
course of ancient history ; if we dissent from his method of tracing 
that course, we may be required to show how it was that his 
insight served him in no better stead— that it even led him into 
definite error, J)ecau9e it supplied him with the conception that 
historical certainty might be based not on evidence, but on de- 
duction. It is true that in all cases the science of the principles 
of evidence must be deductive ; but there are variations, some 
legitimate and some more questionable, admitted in the method 
that is held proper to diflferent problems of the science. The 
evidence before us may vary in amount from the fullest to the 
scantiest, in an approximate proportion to several elements of un- 
certainty, one of the chief of which is the remoteness of the 
events in point of time- Now, when the evidence is extensive, it 
is almost always possible to attain moral certainty as to the real 
facts ; the difficulties in the way of doing so, however great, arise 
from the redundance, not from the absence, of materials for forming 
opinions. There is in this case a double process to be performed — 
a weighing and a sifting of the evidence. 

As to the first, no very definite rules can be given, A few broa d 
principles are familiar enough : that eye-witness is better than 
hearsay; yet that a well-informed bystander may be more trust- 
worthy than an actor, and the like; but anything more special than 
these, or even the application of these to individual cases, it is im- 
possible to bring into scientific form. The practical sagacity which 
judges that one man is more intelligent than another, or better in- 
formed on the matter in hand, or more unprejudiced, disinterested, 
or straightforward, as it does not proceed by rule, so cannot be 
reduced to rule : its operations are too subtle for analysis. But 
when the value of the external attestation of various facts has 
been determined, the real work of deduction commences. We first 
assume the truth of every fairly-attested statement as primd fade 
probable ; then we examine the self-consistency of each, its agree- 

* Euripidis Alcestis, v. 353. 



ment with those of other witnesses of equal or greater authority, the 
presence or absence of the result's which might be expected on the 
hypothesis of its truth ; and by a comparison of all these we are 
enabled to form an opinion of our own, intelligent, though not 
infallible, which shall embody and reconcile as far as possible all 
the facts contributed by the various witnesses. Lastly, this opinion 
must be tested by comparison with each item of the evidence it 
rests on ; we have to ask the question, " If the facts were such as 
we suppose, would the account that this and that witness give of 
them be such as it is ? would this and that fact be represented to 
us in this or that way ?" Sometimes the verification is perfect and 
simple : all the matters of fact attested are seen to be real and 
consistent with each other, and the true state of the case is found 
by merely combining them and their necessary consequences. But 
even in the more difficult cases, where some of the evidence that 
seemed credibly attested in itself has to be rejected, we may yet 
find our hypothesis satisfactorily verified. The stories told, let us 
suppose, by some of the witnesses are self-contradictory, or con- 
tradicted by others. Does our hypothesis show cause for confusion 
in their minds, or motive for prevarication in their evidence P Or 
does it account for difierence of opinion between them, owing to 
imperfect means of observation, or to prejudice or interest that 
might colour their views ? Some circumstances alleged are rejected 
as inconsistent with others : are these such as might have been 
imagined or invented by those who relate them? Others are 
supplied merely from conjecture : are these such as might, even 
if real, have been unknown or unrecorded by our informants ? 
Do we, as far as possible, accept that testimony which bears the 
higher authority, and only sacrifice it in cases where the internal 
probability and its own inconsistency with certain facts are really 
decisive against it P Do we avoid in all cases relying for particular 
points on evidence which is held untrustworthy as a whole, or where 
so much has to be rejected as to shake its general authority P If 
in these and similar respects a hypothesis give a satisfactory 
explanation of the actual state of the evidence, it is held to be 
established as certain. 

The process is, in fact, exactly the same in an historical investi-^ 
gation as in a judicial, — except so far as in the latter the practical 
and moral ends involved (as, regard for the protection of society ; 
reluctance to convict on mere probability; or, again, to throw 
needless discredit on the character of a witness) interfere with the 
purely scientific object of discovering the truth. The witnesses 
tell their story : then they are cross-examined : then the evidence 
is summed up and arranged ; and so the verdict and sentence are 
passed. ^ Not infrequently the division of labour is carried as far 
in treating the one class of questions as the other. The antiquary 
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or bibliographer who collects the evidence, the literary historian 
who collates and criticises it, and' the public opinion of the nation 
or of the civilized world, which finally accepts one view or another 
of the truth, and approves or disapproves of what is agreed to 
have been done, bear parts as distinct as those of counsel, judge, 
and jury; though, of course, the distribution of offices is not 
exactly analogous to theirs. 

But how can this process be carried on when all the testimony 
to be had is scanty, fragmentary, second-hand at best P if we have 
only hearsay evidence; if this be only given by one or two wit- 
nesses ; if even these be proved, in other cases where we are better 
able to test their assertions, to be incompetent or inaccurate? 
Clearly we can never in this case attain to certainty by the above 
method: we cannot always even construct a probable hypothesis. 
If a story with such imperfect attestation stands alone, we can 
only say, " This may be true : some of it most likely is so ; but as to 
the precise proportions of truth and falsehood contained in it, we 
have not sufficient materials for pronouncing an opinion.*' A sort 
of hypothesis may perhaps be deduced from the evidence, that 
shall make it clear and consistent, and avoid self-contradictions and 
gross improbabilities ; but this is not a credibly attested story any 
more than those out of-which it is constructed, even if it be less in- 
credible in itself than they. If our authorities are found to agree 
with such a hypothesis, it is, no doubt, a justification of it to this 
extent : — we are entitled to suppose that this is what they meant 
to tell us, that they are to be interpreted in this way, since this is 
the most favourable view to them that we can take : that an 
ancient writer's words shall be held to be sense, to agree with his 
own statements elsewhere, and even with those of other people, if 
they can naturally and legitimately be understood to do so. An 
author whose manner and style gave an impression of veracity, 
might be believed when his story is thus reduced to verisimilitude ; 
but even with such an one, verisimilitude is no proof of veracity. 
He may have indulged in conjecture, even if not in invention : 
unless he had real sources of accurate information, he is not more 
to be trusted than another. Thucydides was a great historian, and 
Dipnysius was not ; yet no one hesitates to consign Thucydides' 
account of the Trojan war to the same Limbo of Vanity with 
Dionysius' account of Romulus' victory over the Veientines and 
conquest of the Septem Pagi, for the simple reason that the wise 
man had no more evidence for his story than the stupid one, derived 
directly or indirectly from sources contemporary with the events. 

It does not follow, however, that there can be no certainty, still 
less that there can be no scientific investigation, of the history thus 
inadequatelv attested. The method before pursued can here be 
carried no nirther than the first step — the provisional acquiescence 
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in the statements of the witnesses ; or, at most, the second — ^the 
framing a hypothesis that shall approximately reconcile their 
statements. A real verification of a theory, by comparison in de- 
tail with the evidence, is impossible ; for the evidence is, by the 
conditions of the problem, either untrustworthy or incomplete, at 
least in its details. Accordingly the deduction in great part, and 
the verification almost entirely, will have to be carried on by the 
help of other evidence than the statements of our authorities for 
the special case. Happily, in the history of a remote age, such 
evidence is often attainable. It is the case with most ancient 
nations, at least with those whose history is most important, that 
there are other nations of kindred origin or similar temper to them, 
which have since passed through similar phases of social and poli- 
tical life ; their history, which, being later, may be presumed to be 
better known or more easily discoverable, can be used to supply 
illustrations and parallels for the various points of the older and 
less accurate narrative. It is true that the analogy is seldom close 
enough to entitle us to supply events conjecturally from what has 
happened in the parallel case, though even this may perhaps be done 
legitimately in some instances.^ But, at all events, we are supplied 
with a new test of probability beyond mere self-consistency : we 
come a step nearer to the position of a physical science, and are 
enabled to work more nearly in the method proper to one. From 
what imperfect and imcertain knowledge we have of the ancient 
people, and from the larger body of information that exists about 
the more recent, we endeavour to establish a general law as to the 
character and order of the events that mark national developments. 
And now we are able to test the truth of our tentative hypothesis, 
— to see whether the most consistent view of the facts that our 
authorities suggest is such as accords with this general law of 
human nature and social history. 

That such laws may be discovered, there is no reason to deny. 
Though the construction of a science of universal history seems 
to be an insoluble problem, a science of ancient history is less 
hopeless. By contracting the range of our investigation, we elimi- 
nate more or less completely all the elements of uncertainty. The 
most remote ages, and the least accurately recorded, are the most 
uniform in character : they have so short a past history that it has 

^ '^ A resolution might be adopted, on the deal! of one life-ruler, not to elect another 
— a course which the Eoman Senate is said to have attempted after the death of 
Komulus ; or the king might voluntarily abdicate, as is affirmed to have been the intention 
of £ing Servius Tullius ; or the people might rise in rebellion against a tyrannical ruler, 
and expel him." (Mommsen, History of Bome, bk. ii. c. 1.) Here, from ihe interpolated 
annals of one city, we infer the process whereby the revolution was carried out in 
almost all the communities of Greece and Italy ; and learn from this case, where the 
history seems unusually authentic, to believe more fully than we could otherwise have 
done in the various local legends •f less individual authority. 
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little effect in producing divergence ; the conditions of life and the 
types of character fostered by them are not very different in one 
nation from what they are in another ; and originality and indi- 
vidual activity are rarer, less prominent, and more likely to be 
overpowered or overbalanced by the world than in the more 
developed states of mankind. Thus we do not deal here, as in the 
study of human nature generally, with phenomena that have no 
similarity for a basis of classification ; with laws that have no uni- 
formity of operation ; under conditions of which many are incalcu- 
lable and incommensurable ; and by the side of a force in its nature 
almost wholly incognoscible, and competent to modify or reverse 
all the expectations that our reasoning may suggest. If we have 
a sufficient acquaintance with the facts of the origines of several 
nations, it is possible to deal with these facts as materials for a 
proper science, whose laws will be of wider application than the 
known instances from which they were discovered, and can be safely 
extended from these to the originea of other nations of similar 
character. 

The restriction involved in the last words, unsatisfactory as it is, 
cannot be dispensed with. There are types of national life which, 
whatever the influences that originally distinguished them, exist 
from the first in all the peoples of a group, and mark them off as a 
separate class, subject to different laws of growth, from those of 
another group. It is not impossible that these differences may in 
time be accoimted for: climate and other physical conditions 
affecting the mode of life have doubtless done much : the influence, 
often alleged as a sort of deus ex machind, of the obscurely under- 
stood facts described as a difference of race, has doubtless done 
something. Yet the Aryan of Persia differed less in spirit and 
temperament from the Semite of Assyria than from his brethren in 
Greece or Germany : and on the other hand, nations like the Latin 
and the Tuscan, even kindred tribes like the Dorian and Ionian, 
the English and the (Anglicizing) Scotch, have lived side by side 
from the earliest days of their national existence, without any close 
parallelism of history, or any approximation of national character. 
Nor has this restriction very often been neglected by the Niebuhrian 
critics. The peculiar genius an d character of the nation to be described 
is, in general, the most certain of all the facts that can be employed 
to throw light upon their early history, so that he must be an 
altogether incompetent invfttigator who should ignore it. Yet 
exceptional instances of this vice occur afiiong the reconstructors : 
thus Mommsen assumes*' that " the bow and the arrow, the war- 
chariot, the incapacity of women to hold property, the acquiring 
of wives by purchase, the primitive form of burial, human sacrifices, 

* Mommsen, History of Rome, bk. i., cli. ii. ad ioit 



blood revenge, the clan constitution conflicting with the authority 
of the community, a lively natural symbolism, and numerous phe- 
nomena of a kindred character, lay at the foundation of civilisation 
in Italy as elsewhere," — ignoring the possibility that the ancestors 
of the Italian nations had passed beyond these stages (as far as they 
are really primitive, which may be doubted of some), before they 
entered the peninsula, or even before they assumed a separate 
existence, by parting from the companions of their march through 
Europe. And Ewald actually undertakes** to determine the order 
in which the tribes of Israel voted in the national assemblies ; — as 
if they had been the occupants of an Italian canton, or a Greek or 
Germanic township, so that it was beyond the reach of doubt that 
they had a national assembly, and that it voted by tribes. Nearly 
the same fault might be found with Niebuhr's failure to perceive* 
the contrast between the hereditary or primitive gentes of Rome, 
and the artificial local tribes established by Clisthenes ; though 
here Niebuhr can only be accused of not having made a discovery 
which he rendered it impossible for his disciples to avoid. 

But narrow as are the limits within which, for the present at 
least, this science of primitive history is confined, it appears to be 
placed on a sound footing as a genuine science. Its foundation, 
and the application of its method, with at least enough success to 
stimulate rivals, is the real glory of Niebuhr, and his chief contri- 
bution of value to historical study. It is not always the lot of the 
foimder of a science to be himself the chief discoverer of the facts 
that lie within its province ; and it might have been tolerated that 
Niebuhr should have left to his school the task of pursuing his 
method into more numerous cases, and applying it with more con- 
sistency and accuracy then he had himself been able to do. But 
the Niebuhrian school has in fact rather imitated the less original 
and less commendable of its leader s achievements. A scholastic 
playing with words, an irrational subtlety in discovering some 
things to be false, and others (or often the same) to be truth in 
disguise — such has been the prevalent method with writers who 
have attempted, since Niebuhr, the reconstruction of ancient history. 
It seems to be assumed that the ancient authors, from whose history 
we have to ^- reconstruct,'* were, for some reason unexplained, incapa- 
ble of saying what they meant ; and that, in consequence, we must 
proceed in our work on the assumption that they did not mean what 
they said. So their words are taken hold of, handled, transposed, 
and explained as words, without the slightest regard to the sense 
intended by those who spoke them, or conveyed to those who heard 

* History of Israel, bk. i. § 1, ch. iv. 2. 

• Niebuhr himself does draw the distinction completely enough (History of Rome, 
Tol. i., text to n. 787), though he forgets it in his remark that ** no Athenian of the 
tribe Mantis thought himself descended from Ajaz." 
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them, — often with the full acknowledgment that both were alto- 
gether different from that now imported into them. Their phrases 
are grouped together or dissected according to circumstances : 
sometimes it is a whole sentence that is to be thrown into the' cruci- 
ble, sometimes it is a word or two cut out of its context. " A plebe 
consensu populi," begins Livy : " Behold," cries the arch-magician, 
" how plainly he distinguishes between the populm and pkbs / " 
" Consulibus negotium mandatur," continues the historian : " This is 
quite impossible," says the critic t " the plebs can have had nothing 
to do with the matter."' The words decern primi or their Greek 
equivalents occasionally occur in conjunction : the words are seized 
and made the title of the presidents of the senior decurice in th,e senate, 
officials of whose existence there is not the slightest historial trace.* 
In the cases where Livy opposes the older and younger among the 
Fathers, as advocating respectively conciliatory and violent measures 
in party contests, it is possible enough that Niebuhr was right in 
suggesting that by the elders we are to understand the members of 
the Senate, while the younger men were those who voted in the 
comitia. But one constitutional technicality is not enough : another 
must be dragged in by force ; and so we are told that when Livy 
says. Minimus quisque natupatrum, he was misquoting some "annals"^ 
which spoke of the patres minorum gentium} If this sort of argu- 
ment were allowed to pass unchallenged, history would become a 
science like Mephistopheles' theology.^ Niebuhr began his work 
by a protest against the method of those who wrote history as 
though it had never happened: the criticism recoils on himself, 

' Liv. iv. 61. Nieb., Hist, of Rome, vol. ii., n. 961 ; cf. toI. i., text to n. 983. If, as 
is likely enough, the words do convey real and valuable evidence of a technicality of 
Koman constitutional nomenclature, obsolete or at least unfamiliar in Livy's time, the 
fact can only be explained in one way. Livy must have taken the phrase bodily from 
either an official annalist or an early historian, whose testimony to such a matter is 
practically infEdlible, or at least by Niebuhr's own confession (vol. ii. introd.) of too 
high authority for us to presume to correct it, 

8 Their existence is denied in one, at least, of the passages adduced to prove it ; for 
the words of Dionysius (ii. 67) )««»X}f^«rri/uiMi .... rcTt yM^tlSn ^ixa \ir^t»r»itt if they 
prove ** tiiat Dionysius found the words decern primi in the annals" (which is building 
too much on our faith in the grammatical accuracy of a bilingual Greek of a declining 
age), must also be allowed to prove that these worthies were appointed by lot. 

*» Sir G. C. Lewis is probably justified in complaining (** Credibility,' ch. iii., } ii., 
&c.) of tiie looseness, or at least ambiguity, of Niebuhr's use of this word. One is 
never quite sure whether he means by it the official registers, which he supposes to 
have been lost in the Gothic conflagration, or the early histories of the age of the Funic 
wars. 

* Niebuhr, Hist, of Rome, vol. i., n. 832 ; cf. vol. ii., text to notes 471, 667-8. 

J Im ganzen — ^haltet euch an "Worte ! . . . . 
Denn eben wo fiegrifie fehlen 
Da stellt ein Wort zur rechten Zeit sich ein. 
Mit Worten lasst sich trefflich streiten, 
Mit Worten ein System bereiten, 
An Worte lasst sich treffiich glauben, 
Yon einem Wort lasst sich kein Iota rauben. 



"with respect to his history of the writing of history. It is things 
of this sort that justify one in saying that learned men, when they 
could not explain a period of history, have been content to play at 
explaining it. And sometimes they have not played fair. It is really 
cheating when Niebuhr mutilates the passage where Cicero*" dis- 
tinguishes the lex curiata from the auctoritas patrum, though doubt- 
less it was done in the ardour of the game and not with a dishonest 
intent. In truth, if we were reduced to the alternative, it would be 
more rash to accept all ancient history as reconstructed by Niebuhr 
or Ewald than to despair of knowledge, like Sir G. 0. Lewis, Mr. 
Grote, and Bishop Colenso. 

There are other fallacies,, more or less serious, into which the 
Niebuhrian school was apt to fall : some of them from mere careless- 
ness or inexperience in pursuing a new method, some the inevitable 
consequences of a method itself fallacious. Closely connected with 
the habit of catching at words is an uncritical indifference to the 
value of the source whence they are derived. When we concern 
ourselves with fact, the statements of a writer who is well informed, 
intelligent,, and candid, will be of greater value than those of one 
who is not. But if a phrase- is held to be as good, as a fact, there 
is no reason why phrases should not be culled as freely from a bad 
writer as from a good. Indeed,, it is likely that from a wordy 
rhetorician, who affects to give a full and clear accoimt of every- 
thing, whether he knows anything about it or not,, a larger harvest 
of catch-words can be reaped than from a conscientious historian 
who was silent where his authorities failed him, and suspended 
judgment when they disagreed or were obscure. If we have the 
whole of an author's works, or at least portions continuous enough 
to leave no doubt of his meaning, then there is some difficulty in 
tearing words from their context and dragging them to the torture, 
which tends to keep down the number of victims, however relentless 
the inquisitor may be in extracting from them, when in his hands, 
whatever evidence he happens to want. But if we have nothing 
left of a work but fragments, often corrupt, it is always possible to 
assign to them any sense tolerated by the laws of grammar, often, 
to bring them into a form where they shall, bear any interpretation, 
that is wanted, for the simple reason that it is put there by the art 
of the historian interpreting them.^ If some good fortune should 
restore to the learned world the beginning of Dion Cassius' History,, 
and an immutilated copy of Cicero's Republic, it is likely that a 
vast amount of " reconstructpry " speculation would be brought to 
the ground in a moment. It is likely that a scarcely smaller mass 
would give way, if the truth were not only acknowledged in terms 
but acted upon, that a Greek rhetorician who understood the Roman. 

k Bep. iii. 3 (26y ap. Nieb. vol. i. n. 847. See also ib. n. 1039. . 

C 
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constitntion imperfectly, was less likely to have known or told the 
truth about it, than a Koman citizen with active political feelings, 
even though his views of constitutional history were based less on 
antiquarian research than on that party tradition which misrepre- 
sents the past of its adversaries, and misconceives its own. 

For another error, no one perhaps would greatly blame Niebuhr 
himself, though it has generally been abandoned even by those 
who have elsewhere adhered to his method, — the way, namely, in 
which he founds arguments on numerical coincidences. Though 
applied illegitimately in many cases, it is, in one of its forms at 
least, founded on a principle that has a good deal of influence on 
ancient history. It has been a habit of many nations, at one stage 
of their civilization, to compute past time from genealogical tables, 
by reckoning some average length for a generation — sometimes 
fortv years, sometimes a third of a century. It has been their 
habit, at another stage, to indulge in numerical fancies for their own 
sake ; and Niebuhr had full authority for believing the Etruscans 
and even the Romans^ to have done so. Thus it is credible, that if 
there were five or six Roman kings whose names were preserved 
in authentic records, and people knew there had been more, they 
may have thought it in accordance with the fitness of things that 
there should have been seven. They may have reckoned the seven 
generations represented by their reigns to occupy 233^ years, have 
rounded the number to 240, and have been much impressed by the 
fact that this was a multiple both of 12, 10, and 30, was exactly 
double of 120 (the number of years from the expulsion of the 
kings to the destruction of the city J, and that it made up, in con- 
junction with the latter, 360, the round number of the days in 
the year. This theory of the early Roman chronology was worth 
suggesting ; it has enough probability to deprive the traditional 
but unattested figures of any decisive authority. But even as 
plausible a scheme as this is not proved to a certainty by a few 
numerical coincidences ; such coincidences often occur in perfectly 
authentic history. The 120 years of the Republic were, there is 
little doubt, authenticated by the continuous and unimpaired Capi- 
toline Fasti. And Niebuhr has himself remarked that if there be a 
mythical period of 360 years from Romulus to the Gauls, there is 
an equal historical period that reaches from the Gauls to the estab^ 
lishment of the empire, and again from Augustus to the foundation 
of Constantinople."* 

' 1 The months of 31 days. See Mommsen, bk. i., c. xiy. ad init. 

^ It would be, perhaps, captious to remark that the prevalent tradition gave for the 
regal period neither 233 years nor 240, but 244 : this difference may be explained 
as itself artificial. But we may observe that the eight kings of the House of 
Flantagenet also reigned 244 years (240 being a more accurate multiple of 8 than of 7), 
and were overthrown exactly at tne end of a century. Such coincidences might be 
multiplied almost without limit : one is remarked inBuskiu'i Stones of Yenlc^, vol. i., 
app. 3. 
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But if the use of numbers fails even in a case like this to give 
certainty, Niebuhr sometimes uses them where they fail to give 
probability. He seems to have caught the infection of trust in their 
magical virtue from his Tuscanized informants, and to have thought 
it demonstrative evidence of the truth of a theory if it involved 
doing a long sum, and the sum at length came right. This is his sole 
ground for rejecting Livy*s tolerably clear history of the Legion, 
and for believing the Servian arrangement to have been retained 
as a basis of military levies, after the whole military system had 
been changed."" This is his sole ground for the preposterous notion 
that — while the Greeks were in an abyss of octaeterids, keeping 
time from hand to mouth, intercalating wildly whenever they got 
very wrong, or when any state found it convenient for political or 
religious reasons"; — the Etruscans were going on in the calm 
strength of profound science and Pythagorean superstition, never 
doubting that their nation would last its due period of 1,100 years, 
and that during that time their priests would never fail to reckon 
a month, which had nothing to do with the moon, whenever re- 
quired by a cycle of years which had nothing to do with the sun.' 

But the golden age of the Niebuhrian method is now apparently 
past, and we may hope that the exact value of the real discoveries 
to which it gave birth will ere long be accurately and impartially 
determined. It might seem ungracious to insist on the defects of 
what has unquestionably done great and noble service, and en- 
riched a science permanently : in any case,** ovx omri KrafxivoiaLv kw* 
avdpdaiv evxeraaadai, and least of all when the slain men are true 
heroes, whose glorious deeds are living yet. But the spirit 
which led the historical students of .the last generation into so 
much unreality is not extinct yet, though the form which it 
assumes be different. Pre-historic history, as it is sometimes 
ironically called, is despaired of by some and pursued by otherg- 

A Kiebuhr, Hist, of Borne, yol. iii., text to notes 186 sqq. 

• See Thucydides, v. 19, 64. It can hardly be doubted that Grote's explanation of 
the latter passage is for once right. 

p Niebi:iir, Hist, of Borne, vol. i. *• The Secnlar Cycle.'* As a sort of parody of this 
theory of Niebuhr's, we may suggest a scheme of the primitive Israelite calendar, 
which is at least equally successful in combining a solar and lunar reckoning. 388 
Julian years are equivalent to 140,717 days} 4,800 mean lunar months to 140,746 daya 
16 hours. Suppose that the jubilees were reckoned by unintercalated lunar years 
(and Mohammedan nations employ no other), and that a month was dropped every 
eighth jubilee, and we shall have a very simple cycle of 400 lunar years, or 388 solar, 
divided into eight periods, when, as several kinds of contracts would be annulled, it 
would be less inconvenient to have the beginnings of the two years uneven. Moreover, 
the first jubilee would on this hypothesis have to be proclaimed on the 10th day of 
the 7th month. (See Levit. xxv. 9.) It is less unlikely that Moses, who was learned 
in all the wisdom of the Egyptians, knew the true length of the year and month 
than that the Etruscans did : the only but sufficient objection to this theory is, that thv 
Jews do not compute time thus, and nerer did. 

4 Homer, Odys. xxii. 412. 

c2 
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with the old temper, though by new paths, and, in part, with 
a new object, otill the leaders of thought on the subject 
combine the true and the false ; they collect fragmentary hints of 
truth, and then prematurely arrange these hints into the semblance 
of a science understood, though not fully explored. The rules of 
the game have been changed, but a game it still is : every legend 
used to have an "aetiological" origin, — ^now it has an elemental; 
every mythical hero used to be an eponymus,' or a " type ** of an 
institution or a class of events, — ^now every hero must be the Sun, 
and every heroine the Moon, or the Dawn, or sometimes both. 
The rape of the Sabines represented the establishment of the con- 
nubium between the Bamnes and the Quirites, and the rape of Helen 
t)r Sita, though it chanced to be less dwelt upon, was held to speak 
t)riginally of the abduction, "the protection and recovery of the 
lionour and beauty of the kingdom itseK."' Now the story of Helen 
represents "the daily siege of the East by the solar powers 
that every evening are robbed of their brightest treasure in the 
West."* In the old time, M. Renan' explained the myth of Apollo 
and Hermes as typifying the contest and reconciliation of the native 
Pelasgians and the Donan colonists in Arcadia. Now we are re- 
quired to believe that Apollo is the Sun and Hermes the "Wind 
bom of the morning ; the cows — ^which the former interpretation 
had left out — are identified as the clouds gathered from the face of 
heaven to the milking."" King Arthur is the Sun,'' because he fights 
twelve battles like the labours of Heracles, and like Heracles is 
betrayed by his wife, and nursed at his death by his earlier love. 
Samson and Sigurd the Volsung are the Sun, because their character 
and fate are more or less similar to that of these heroes, though 
neither has the twelve labours to show. Paris is the Sun, because 
of his love affairs, though one of them has already been allowed to 
prove him a Nibelung and a Pawi.* Sir Gawaine is the Sun,^ whose 
kiss regenerates the foul and barren earth after the hideous en- 
chantment of winter. Adonis, Atys, and Endymion are sun-gods 
^f another cycle, yearly wounded by the savage monster of winter, 
^and rising yearly to wed the queen of heaven ; lulled nightly to 

' The town Remuria was imagined, it seems, simply that Eemus might be one. (See 
Niehuhr, Hist, of Eome, yol. i., n. 618.) 

■ Ewald, Hist, of Israel, bk. i, c. i. § 1 ; on occasion of the detention of Sarah or 
Eebekah from her husband. 

^ Max Miiller, Lectures on the Science of Language, 2nd series, p. 471. 

« Essais, Article on Kreuzer's Mytiiology. 

▼ Max Miiller, Lectures on the Science of Language, 2nd series : Leot. on ^* Myths 
of the Dawn." 

^ Donaldson, Yarronianus, ch. ii. § 4. 

* Max Miiller, ubi supr. Cox's Catechism of Mythology. 

T His strength varies according to the hours of the day. Syr Gawaine, by Sir Fred. 
Madden (Bannatyne Club), Introd. p. 16. And there is a Northumbrian yersion of 
the legend of his famous marriage, where the transformed lady is a dragon. 
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sleep in her arms beliiiid the moTintains^ or tortured and mutilated 
by her displeasure. 

Here, also, there is undoubtedly a great amount of truth : a 
certain amount, even, of truth well digested and scientifically estab- 
lished. Comparative philology has already become a physical 
science of a sufficiently perfect type, with a method as cogent, and 
laws as well established as any ; and its results do throw unques- 
tionable light on the origin of myths, as well as on the affinities and 
the migrations of nations, and other chief problems in the primitive 
history of the human race. But though the comparative philology 
which affi)rds these hints is a true science, it does not follow that the 
comparative mythology which developes them has yet become so. 
Some of the hints, indeed, we can hardly refuse to follow beyond the 
boimds of the strict demonstration of the science. If we admit the 
identity of Helene and Saram^ on the faith of their names, we have 
admitted the principle that the legends of one nation may fix deci- 
sively the interpretation of the parallel legend of another ; and the 
parallelism of some of those just quoted is undeniable. Yet it is not 
certain that all parallel legends can be traced to a common origin, or 
bear an identical meaning. To arrange them and develope their 
points of resemblance is a work that can never be useless; but the re- 
semblance must not be overstated or overworked. And even where 
two stories are thus united in one group, it is not proved that either, 
still less that both, are primeval myths. Stories are not necessarily 
the same because there are similar events in both ; neither is a charac- 
ter in a story necessarily fictitious because some of his adventures are 
mythical, nor his adventures mythical because they are the same 
as some one's else. If King Arthur is fated to return like Baldr 
from his triumphal death- voyage, and deliver and regenerate his 
coimtry after the winter of the ages, the like deliverance and 
regeneration have been no less earnestly expected from Frederic 
Barbarossa. Atys, the son of Croesus, bears a name famous in the 
mythology of Asia Minor : he is slain at a boar-hunt on the 
morrow of his marriage. Is he the same as Adonis and Meleager P 
He may be ; yet we are at least on the borders of historical ground. 
The faU of Croesus is as authentically known as any event in his- 
tory. Of Cyrus we know yet more: we have almost complete 
materials for a history of his reign ; we read the official auto- 
biography of his son-in-law : we possess his authentic sepulchre ; 
yet in the life-time of his own great-grandson, his birth had become 
the subject of a myth so old as to have been rationalized already. 
The name of Charlemagne is enough to remind us that tne 
wildest romances' attachcNl to a person s history, even when proved 
themselves to be utterly fictitious, do not throw doubt on his own 

■ Ab a rule the OarloYingiaD romances are not *' myths " in the strictest sense. Yet 
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historical character, or show that the true story of his life is not 
preserved in authentic records, which enable us to recover the one 
while we simply ignore the other. 

Again, Sigurd is not only a Child of the Light, but is re- 
peatedly called in the Edda "the Sunny Hero,*' and this is 
thd undoubted meaning of the name of Samson. Each has su-^ 
pei^atural strength ; each has the secret of his strength bie* 
trayed by his wife. ^ But apart from the special objections 
(which it might be irrelevant here to urge) to regarding a 
Scriptural story as not only unhistorical, but a myth of Pagan 
origin, there are considerable critical difficulties in believing that 
Samson's stoiy can have grown from a common source with Sigurd's. 
The diflference of race is one of no light weight ; and there is no 
Semitic parallel to Samson that we are acquainted with.* And it 
Would be contrary to aU analogy to suppose that a nation interpo- 
lating a myth in its national history, would cast it in a form as 
disgraceful to the nation** as glorious to the hero ; or that when 
every sign of Paganism (using the term rather in a historical than 
a strictly religious sense) had been eliminated from the oldest tra- 
ditions of the nation of Israel, this thoroughly tagan story was 
fi^ed in the age of the Philistine conquest, — an age when formal 
cOntitiuous history of contemporary events had begun to be 
written, on the lowest view ever held as to the antiquity of the 
Hebrew Scriptures. It may be added that Samson diflfers from all 
the other heroes with whom he is associated in the Book of Judges, 
in failing to deliver the tiation ; and if typical numbers throw sus- 
picion on a storyj then Samson who " judged Israel in the days of 



it is not unlikely that sucli a story as the Tranche dd Rolando was transferred to that 
hero from some indiffenous Pyrenean god or la^ant. 

* Melkarth, though the Grreeks identified mm with Heracles, seems to haye had no 
^ery close resemblance of attributes. Some of these may be guessed from his name 
•* King of the City/' otiiers from the fact that he appearjB in Greece, less artificially 
naturalized, as the sea-god Melicertes, of the race of Cadmus, **the Easterling." In 
fact, it has been suggested that the identification with Heracles was based only on the 
accidental likeness of the names HEPAKAES and HT^AltAaM. But the latter name 
cannot have been thus spelt— the early Greeks wrote TH for B, but the Pijoe- 
nicians did not. And in fact Melkarth's name appears pretty often as mpvO 
GrdBck MEApApT. See Kenrick's PhoBuicia, plate ii. fig. 7, &c. 

Even if it could be supposed that the story of Samson originated with the Philistines, 
this would ayail little; for the tiieory that they were Indo-Germans seems to be 
abandoned. Their proper name? are all Hebrew — especially noticeable in the royal 
title Abimelech (Gen. xx., xxvi., Psalm xxxiy. title) which must be native. And the 
name Jaidahus in Crete (Hom. Od. iii. 292) is explained by Ewald (Hist, of Israel) as 
an evidence of the presence of the ** Cherethites," which of course implies that they 
are Semites or Canaanites. See also the authorities collected by OrelH, in his Ex- 
cursus on Tac. tL\si. y. 2. 

^ Judges xv. 9, sqq. This might be got oyer if the book bt ascribed to an IiratUtv 
of the Northern kingdom. 
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the Philistines tw,mtj yaara,'* is likeKer to be authentio than, 
Othniel, BaraJk/ or Gideon, who gave the land rest for forty *?• 

To come to less exalted personages, the familiar Aschenpa^trt of 
Teutonic nurseries has an nnmistabeable Maori representative,, who 
can hardly have had a common origin with hUo^ in young Mawi,' 
the hero who burns down thje house oi the Great Daugl^ter of 
Night (Hi-nui-te-po), who might fairly be ranked a^ong the solar 
heroes ; and the fact that wood became combustible from the fire 
thus kindled spreading to the forest, would, at this rate, b^^ an an- 
ticipation of Stephenson's descripjbion o^ coaj. a^, " bpttLsd sunshine." 
And there is anpther hero learned Mawi, in Polynesian mythology, 
of whom a story similar to Baldr*s is said to be told in the ofindwich 
Islands. If the latter fact be authentic, it is probable that the 
legends had the same meaning, but that even here they grew, up 
independently. 

We are. told by Baron Liebig that the method of modem 
physical science is not that of Bacon, but that of Ai^istotle; and^th^: 
inference he intends us to draw is to the credit of Aristotle and 
the discredit of Bacon; not, of course, to the depreciation of 
modem physical scij^nce. Yet in this science of the interpretation? 
of ancient and mythical history,, it is not unlikely that those whoj 
pursue it would be disposed to distrust their own handiwork, if 
they saw clearly the identity of their method with tl^at of the 
ancient rationalizers of myths. Their moral scheme of) interpre- 
tation is, indeed, almost wholly abandoned. It is dear to a modem 
Homeric student that Circe and the Sirens are not types of the 
seductions of pleasure, and that even a goddess like Athene, though 
at the time of her appearance in Greek literature, she has come' to 
be chiefly the patroness of practical wisdom, is by no means a mere 
personification of that quality. But the historical and the physical 
schemes remain imchanged in substance ; though the former has 
been improved and the latter systematized in modem times,.to an 
extent impossible to the ancients. It was the act of a weak and 
petty scepticism to suggest that all the gods were really men, while 
accepting the traditional accounts of their lives : it may sometimeB 
be true and fruitful to suppose that a certain number of men were 
really the representatives of nations, and that the real fortunes of 
the nations may be traced in the mythical fortunes of the men. 
But the one proceeding is as arbitrary as the other, and stands 
^ually in need of verification. If it had been true that Euemerus 
fiaw the tomb (properly authenticated) of .Zeus in Crete, we might 

* His name means ''lightning/' and might easily be connected with the storm which 
(according, at least* to the Israelite tradition) accompanied his yictory. 

* Judges XT. 20 ; cf. iii. 2, v. 31, yiii. 28* 

* In one form of this legend, the story of thret brothers Mawi is told as in the texti 
In Sir G. Grey's Polynesian Mythology, Mawi has fire brothers, two of whom proteoi 
Jiim (like Joseph ?) and he is killed by Hine«Bui*te-Po, 

' £yen if she was originally the blue sky. 
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believe Ins account of the life of Zeus : we should not believe the 
oft-repeated story,* " that a man named Sicelus came from Rome 
to Merges, king of Italia," to represent any real national affinity 
between the Latins, Siceli, and Morgetes, but for the fact that 
certain words peculiar to the Sicilian dialect of Greek (and a few 
of them not belonging to the vocabulary of commerce) are common 
to the Latin language, and make it credible that the legend was 
invented to account for a real resemblance of the nations. It was 
a gross way of arguing to say that Apollo was the Sun, and that 
therefore Homer's account of the death of Patroclus means that he 
was disabled by a sunstroke; yet when we say that the deadly 
silver arrows of the Far-darter are the sunbeams, the difference is 
verv small. 

^he objection just urged, in itself perhaps a captious argumentum 
ad invidiam, suggests a true analogy that brings out the defects 
common to such speculations in ancient and modem times. The 
interpreters of myths in the Alexandrine age became absurd from 
their want of critical skill** in the use and selection of their mate- 
rials, of sympathy with the spirit of the author they interpreted, 
and the intellectual temper that produced the stories they rationa- 
lized. What leads to error now, is the absence of the same 
requisites, not by any means always in the mind of the historian 
personally, but in his treatment of this subject. And this con- 
sideration supplies a simple answer to the question, within what 
limits we may interpret ancient traditions either by a deductive re- 
construction of history, or by a critical interpretation of myths. 
Either method is legitimate as a means of supplementing and il- 
lustrating the testimony of the tradition before us ; but neither can 
bear to exist divorced from strict and accurate criticism of the 
evidence itself. We must not only ascertain its subsistence ac- 
curately, but bear in mind its ethical tone and literary character. 
We must remember, for instance, that ancient historians had an 
imfortunate habit of writing speeches rather to produce rhetorical 
effect, than to convey historical information; and, on the other 
hand, that ancient poets had a good habit of introducing similes, 
rather for the sake of artistic propriety than of antiquarian tra- 
dition. We shall thus learn not to infer the relations of the Boman 



s AntiocliuB ap. Dion3n3. i. 73. 

^ It is likely that ancient criticism of legends and history suffered from excessive 
''division of labour amongst learned men/' (Bunsen, quoted in Stanley's Life of 
Arnold, Letter 144, n.) The grammarians who determined by sound and legitimate 
methods the genuine text of Homer might have been able, had they tried, to discover 
not only what lines or cantos, but what legends or personages were known to 
the poet, which were a spurious growth of later times. But the treatment of texts and 
matter was disjoined : the text was corrected by men who were scholars, though not 
philologers ; the legends were left to be distorted by men who sometimes were thinkers, 
out never had the faculties of poets or of critics. 
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Senate to the kings from a speech which an historian of the tenth 
century of the city puts into the mouth of Romulus ;* nor " to lay 
stress on Helen calling herself a dog,"J or on the Myrmidons being 
compared to wolves, in evidence of the identity of Helen with 
Saram^l, or of Achilles with the Lycian Apollo. 

We must, accordingly, distinguish the several forms in which 
our direct evidence exists in different cases, and estimate the com- 
parative utility of each class of evidence : we can then determine the 
extent to which each can be or needs to be supplemented by either 
of the a priori methods. Without reckoning two extreme cases 
that lie beyond the subject of the interpretation of history, we may 
arrange in four groups the different kinds of evidence that, in 
different cases, may be accessible. If we possess a full and intel- 
ligible account, contemporary with the events, of a period however 
remote, this transfers its investigation virtually to the province of 
recent and well-known history : we know the history of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war better than that of the Second Samnite, for the 
simple reason that we have the history of Thucydides, and have 
not the commentaries of Fabius Maximus. And, on the other 
hand, when we have no information about a people except fragments 
of their language, the facts that may be discovered from these, 
however important or interesting, are hardly what is commonly 
imderstood under the term history ; rather they supply a substratum, 
on which the history might rest if it existed. They determine the 
nation's origin and its affinities ; but its history deals with its 
adventures after it became a nation. 

First, then, we may have to depend wholly on oral tradition, 
either collected in our own day, or reported in an intelligible liter- 
ary form, by a sensible and critical historian. This is the case with 
the history of barbarous nations, up to the time when they excite 
interest or contract relations with civilized. Modem travellers 
rarely deal scientifically with the past history of newly discovered 
countries ; but such works as do so come within this class, together 
with large parts of Herodotus, the Germany of Tacitus, and the 
like. And since they often have great though indirect historical 
value, we may include the prose works of professed mythologists, 
such as the younger Edda, and some of the late classical fabulists ; 
— ^Apideius, for instance, before whom the loveliest of the legends 
common to Greece and to the North had lived only, so far as we 
know, in the mouths of women. 

The case next to be examined is that where we have monumental 
inscriptions coeval with the events recorded, or, at least, ancient 

» Dio Cass. fr. 11 . Ed. Bekk. 

J Max Muller, Lectures on Science of Language, 2nd series, p. 472. Cox's Cate- 
chism of Mythology. Professor Miiller has too good taste to *• lay stress " on this point ^ 
his disciple is less discreet. 

D 
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enough to be thorouglily trustworthy. As subordinate to this 
source of information, we may rank monuments (of other kinds 
than verbal inscriptions), coins, and the like ; which serve as illus- 
trations or authentications of stories known from other sources, 
even when they tell no story themselves. And with these we may 
rank, first, points in which the language illustrates the progress of 
the living nation, and, next, customs or institutions such as had in 
reality a definite historical origin. Either of these may often pre- 
serve from corruption the memory of the facts connected with them, 
where it might otherwise have been lost, and may still more often serve 
to corroborate or to explode a doubtful tradition. This last class of 
evidence is of frequent though only collateral use. Of history de- 
pending solely or mainly on ancient inscriptions, the chief instances 
are, of course, Egypt and the great monarchies of Asia. 

The third case is where we have a literature, more or less exten- 
sive, confessedly ancient, perhaps even contemporary with the 
events recorded, but either of such a literary form as to tell us the 
history only in an allusive or indirect way, or fragmentary, or in 
part mythical, or all of these at once. Of these various instances 
might be enumerated ; the most important are the Homeric and 
the primitive Indian literature, the poetical Edda, the Zendavesta, 
and the like : such histories as those of China : such poems as those 
of Solon, Theognis, Tyrtaeus, and Naevius: and the greater part 
of the Old Testament Scriptures. 

Lastly, we have the case of historical compilations,^ — using the 
term in the widest sense, to include all histories, of whatever degree 
of merit, that are composed at a later age than that which they 
describe, and rest their authority in various and often indeter- 
minable proportions upon any or all of the above sources, — tradition, 
monuments or institutions, and older documents. The extant his- 
torian may be more or less complete, more or less self-consistent, 
admirable or the reverse for his literary form, for his critical or 
philosophic temper ; but, except with a writer like Eusebius, who 
quotes his authorities in extenso^ it must always be a work of 
critical divination to estimate the value of his statements ; and the 
task of eliciting the truth will be more complicated, though often 
more practicable, than where we have to deal with original materials 
at first hand. Authorities of this class almost always exist, even 
where they are, for practical use, superseded by the presence of 
their sources in sufficient quantity. Among the cases where they 
hold the principal place, may be named the early history of Rome, 
and a large part of that of Greece : excepting the age over which 

^ And not always with him, unless he he ahove suspicion of tampering with the text. 
Thu6 Eusehius throws less than no light on the suspected fri^ivn^k in the Martyrdom 
of St. Polycarp. (Hist. Eccl. iv., 16, p. 170 : of. Mart. S. Polyc. c. 16, in its full 
form -as giyen in editions of the Apostolical Fathers.; 
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extends the loose catena of the classical historians — Herodotus, 
Thucydldes, Xenophon, Demosthenes and the contemporary orators, 
and Polyblus ; while even for the age of these authors, the compi- 
lations furnish valuable supplementary information: as in other 
histories do the works (unhappily only extant in fragments) of 
Manetho, Berosus, and Sanchoniathon, the books of Chronicles, and 
various extra-canonical Jewish writings, as the Third [First] book 
of Esdras, the later books of the Maccabean cycle,^ and Josephus. 
I. The criteria of truth applicable to the first class of testimony 
are comparatively few and simple, though the result of investi- 
gation, is rarely satisfactory. We can easily determine that a great 
many stories must be rejected altogether, that many more must be 
received with diffidence : it is very seldom that we meet with anything 
that can be accepted en masse as authentic ; seldom even that, after 
the elimination of fiction, we can obtain a residuum possessing per- 
fect certainty. It is true that the difficulties of the subject differ 
greatly in different ages and nations. At the present day, all 
nations in any sense or degree civiUzed keep enough written records 
of their history, if not to make an investigator independent of 
oral tradition, at least to afford a check on error among his inform- 
ants, and an instrument of verification to himself: it is only in 
collecting the scanty and barren annals of complete savages, that 
tradition has to be employed alone. It was not so always : the 
oldest nations of Europe had attained an important measure of 
culture before they made any considerable use of writing, and had 
developed a civilization, and even, in one case, a literature of the 
first rank, before they applied the art to the preservation of their 
history. Even here, the tests and means of verification begin as 
the most important period draws nigh ; for we can hardly think 
that a true record of the actual forays or the lion and boar hunts 
of the primitive Achaeans, though they had been as full of incident 
as the tale of Troy, or as picturesque as its episodes, would have 
been as instructive historically as the political and social convul- 
sions of Athens in the sixth century B.C. Yet the instance of 
Greece at large is enough to prove that the causes that give interest 
or importance to a history do not necessarily ensure it a more 
perfect and authentic mode of preservation, — that the Sibyl is 
equally apt to commit her prophecies to the winds, whether they 
concern the fate of a strayed heifer, ar the fortunes of a world-wide 
empire. 

• But not only does the character of a nation make a difference as 
to the interest we feel in its traditions : it may alter entirely the 
historical value of the traditions themselves. As a general rule,, 

^ The first book being of primary 'authority, and probably nearly contemporary. 
(Pusey's Daniel the Prophet, Lect. yi-. pp. 367-79.) 

D 2 
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the nation whose history is best worth studying is likelier than 
another to have thought it worth remembering, even if it has not 
cared or has not been able to record it ; and is likelier, also, to 
have had the mental capacity for preserving its memory long and 
faithfully. It is probable that nations differ in this power nearly 
in the ratio of their progress in civilization, until the period when 
memory is enslaved and enfeebled by the doubtful kindness of the 
wise god Thoth." One tradition, according to its own character and 
that of the nation to whom it relates, may last many times longer 
than another elsewhere. Sir G. 0. Lewis' theory of a *'hard and 
fast line" of 100° years, as the utmost limit of authenticity, seems 
rather the conception of a lawyer or a statesman than of a critical 
historian. It is not to be expected that positive proofs of the truth 
of longer preserved traditions should be numerous : from the nature 
of the case it is rare that written records unquestionably authentic 
coexist with the merely oral ; it can only happen where a literary 
historian takes notice of the history of a non-literary people, or 
where, in one nation, a literary and non-literary class coexist, 
separated by a sufficiently broad gulf. Of the former it is not easy 
to produce an instance :** the case itself is rare, for it seldom happens 
that a nation comes to be described by a competent historian with- 
out its being, within less than a century, brought under the in- 
fluence of civilization for good or evil ; and either demoralized till 
it loses its self-respect, or raised to the state where it appreciates 
and employs written history for itself. But, in the other case, we 
find that an oral tradition of the battle of Sedgemoor existed,p with 
some accuracy of detail, 160 years after the event. And it is pro- 
bable that many English boys could give a tolerably true account 
of the Gunpowder Plot, who never have learnt and never will 
learn the history of England as far as the reign of James I. 

Our present concern is with the value of oral tradition as external 
attestation of truth: leaving the internal probability of the evidence 
derived from this source to be estimated on the same principles as 
in other uncertain cases. The evidential value of a tradition 
depends, of course, upon the trustworthiness of every step, and the 
probability that the story has not been altered, nor any circum- 
stances dropped, from that which was first told by contemporaries 
to the men of the next generation. The number of links in the 
chain is only of indirect importance, because "its strength is 

« Plat. Pheedr., pp. 294. 296. 

■ Credibility of the Early Roman History, last chapter. 

^ The German songs about Herman are excluded from the class of *' tradition" strictly 
speaking, by their fixed literary form. Else one might be alleged as an important case — 
whether it refers to the defeat of Varus, or to an event in Charlemagne's Saxon wars. 
See (Trimm's Deutsche Mythologie, p. 329. 

p Though apparently on the point of expiring : the game that preserved its memory 
geems to have been discontinued. See Macaulay's History of England, ch. y. 
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necessarily that of it-s weakest part/' and the more numerous the 
links the greater is the chance of an unsound one ; and yet more 
because (if the time-honoured metaphor may be pursued a little 
further), even where no one link gives way completely, each may 
yield a little, imtil the whole is stretched and strained too far to 
bear the weight. Where each successive witness is properly au- 
thenticated, and where there is guarantee for the perfect veracity 
of each, the mere number of successive witnesses, or the mere lapse 
of time, is no objection whatever to the authority of the story : 
there is not the least reason to doubt that some one enquired of 
Ayesha, " What food did the prophet of the Lord like ?" and she 
replied, " Verily, he loved sweetmeats and honey, and greatly 
relished a pumpkin. "** 

What, then, is the true test of the credibility of tradition, if it can- 
not be settled off-hand by counting years or generations ? Chiefly, 
evidence of care and general interest in the preservation of the 
tradition ; next to this, the existence of extraneous support to each 
separate story. If a story is the valued property either of a caste 
or of a nation, there is security against its being falsified. In the 
one case its preservation is reduced to a science; in the other, 
abundant scope is indeed given for the rise of error, but each re- 
lator of the story, though himself no more infallible than his 
neighbours, is in a great measure a check upon them. No national 
history is a mere game of Russian Scandal :' not only is the story 
told more than once, but it is told to many people, and they are 
allowed to compare notes, and correct and supplement their own 
memory by that of their fellows. 

Cases of official guardians of history, appointed by public au- 
thority, and dignified, in most cases, by more or less religious 
sanctity, are common enough. But it is seldom that their 
proceedings are conducted only by word of mouth, and there 
are hardly any cases where tradition thus kept up has been re- 
corded in a form preserved to our time. The Egyptian priests 
almost certainly kept their historical memoirs in writing, though 
they avoided publishing them ; or at least took care, by mystifying 
any inquisitive foreigner with the oddest half-truths' they could 

^ Muir'a Life of Mahomet, vol. i., p. xlvi. n. Doubtless these registered Arabic 
traditions are an almost, if not absolutely, unique phenomenon, and it seems (ibid. p. 
xxxii. sqq.) that there is strong ground for suspecting falsification in their earlier stages. 
See also Ewald's Hist, of Israel, p. 34. n. 1, Eng. Trans. 

** See Mr. Babbage's remarks on this game, in his Passages from the Life of a Philo- 
sopher. 

" See especially Herodot. il. 143, where the scene can be restored with comic minute- 
ness. The priests point to statue after statue ; — each was Piromis the son of Piromis. 
At last poor Herodotus askes humbly what ** Piromis " means ; to say ** a man " would 
not have been glorious enough, so they answer, »aXMt »uya^if. (See Rawlinson in loc) 
The passage is not very importartt for its own sake, but it illustrates the degree of 
fidelity with which the priests conducted their dealings with their visitor. 
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think of, that no authentic version should reach the hands of the 
"barbarians." They not improbably had some oral history that 
supplemented the written ; and the same may have been the case 
with the Levitical priesthood. These also may have possessed a 
certain amount of unwritten tradition besides the now extant 
Scriptures, and such other works as existed during the national 
life ; but it is generally admitted that the history (which, by the 
way, was far from exclusively in the hands of the priests) was 
mainly dependent on written documents ; and it was made public 
in permanent literary forms* as early as the age of David. At 
Bome it is not doubted that the pontiffs drew up their annals or 
commentaries in writing, but only whether the matters which they 
wrote were of historical value or importance, and whether the 
writings survived long enough for their materials to be incorporated 
in our extant histories. 

These being the most important cases where history has been to 
any extent the care of an exclusive sacerdotal class, and the his- 
tory, in these cases, being found to be not in the main traditional, 
the other case of presumably genuine tradition remains for discus- 
sion. That nation may be expected to have preserved its past 
history faithfully, where national life is vigorous, where national 
seK-consciousness and self-respect are plentiful ; and, lastly, where 
high value is attached to the sense of national continuity, and 
where the importance of a past is fully recognised. These qualifi- 
cations are nowhere met with more completely than in the two 
nations last mentioned, the Israelites and the Romans. If it is 
not the fact that Jewish and Roman tradition are of very high 
authority, this arises from special and accidental causes. The Jews^ 
with a literature the most important and perhaps the oldest in the 
world, have been dependent on tradition not for the most remote 
past, but for periods of exceptional isolation ; and have never ceased 
to be a reading nation, even when they ceased to write. In con- 
sequence, their tendency has been, when thrown into dependence 
on tradition, to construct it « priori in accordance with ancient 
precedent, or to prolong it backwards, if need were, until it met 
the period of the ancient histories. And at Rome, though tradition 
comes in at its natural place in the early history, it has been so- 
phisticated by nearly similar causes. The historians of Rome had 
a desire, at one period, to connect the antiquities of the city with 
the heroic legends of Greece ; at another, to assimilate its early 

* The Psalms headed " Maschil of Asaph." It would be less accurate to say ** iu 
writing,*' for doubtless the Psalms were meant rather to be learnt by heart than to be 
read—which probably accounts for the alphabetical acrostics. It may be thought rash 
to hazard an opinion as to the dates of the Psalms, or the authenticity of their titles, 
when the subject is so much controverted as at present ; but there is at least fair authority 
for retaining the traditional view, and, at all events, the above argument does not 
materially turn on the point of date. 
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history to them : just as the Jews desired by both of these paths 
to draw nearer to their own age of supernatural glory. The Jews, 
a less inventive, and (when left to themselves, at least in their 
forms of literature) a less artistic'' people, have made their fictions 
less coherent, and disguised them less successfully, so that no intel- 
ligent Gentile could ever be misled by them. But in the other 
case/generations of scholars have acquiesced passively in a spurious 
Koman history, whose corruptions are not due entirely to the late 
writers now extant, though the proportionate shares of genuine 
tradition, of conscious and of unconscious fiction, are now hard to 
discover. But if we can get rid both of the forgeries of anti- 
quarians and the fancies of lovers of antiquity, the residuum will 
doubtless be of high value. 

A third instance, where the national tradition may be ranked 
even higher, is that of Sparta. Political, or at least national life, 
had for a Spartan citizen an importance, and the consciousness of 
its powers and duties an intensity, that has never been elsewhere 
attained in a state that stood so low in all the other essentials of 
civilization. With no formal history, even of the barest annalistic 
kind, yet with a very few written laws, and a few fragments of litera- 
ture that may be called national, bearing more or less directly on 
history, we have as favourable conditions as possible for the careful 
and accurate preservation of authentic tradition : there was enough 
writing to check its aberrations, not enough to supersede it. We 
should therefore be disposed, d priori, to attach very great weight to 
the Spartan version of their primitive history; especially as it 
contains little or nothing mythical, or incredible in itself. Certain 
poems, apparently complete epics, described the commencement of 
Spartan history with the return of the Heraclids ; ' but the Spar- 
tan tradition, we are expressly told, differed from them on at least 
one point ; and we have no proof that it contained those stories 
found in the account that has reached us, which bear a distinct 
mythical character, and which, dull as they are, are the sort of thing 
that might be introduced into the works of the declining epic lite- 
rature. That an expelled royal house, with an heroic genealogy like 
other royal houses, should ally itself with a foreign tribe to recon- 
quer its old possessions, is not unlikely : the story given of the man- 
ner of the conquest accounts tolerably clearly for the political state 
of Laconia in historical times : the agreement of the Argive with 
the Spartan tradition is a sort of presumption of the truth of both. 

* Using the word in an inaccurate, but apparently recognised sense, as specially im- 
plying the qualities of unity and perfection in works of art, as individual wholes. The 
strictly developed unity of the system and works of Spinoza is an exception that proves 
the rule : strong as was the influence of Judaism on his whole mind, he had an anti- 
Judaic element of Western culture, which compelled Judaism to cast him off, and him 
to break with Judaism. 

^ Herodotus vi. 62, 
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And it is probable that the claims of the kings to be " not Dorian 
but AchaBan/*'' must have been generally recognised and had certain 
special evidences, from religious rites and family customs of all sorts ; 
though they may have been Dorized in these respects, since it is cer- 
tain that they held the national high priesthoods in behalf of the 
Dorians. But in examining the evidence of the tradition itself, we 
find it to bear a less high character than might have been expected. 
If there be one event of importance in the early history of Sparta, 
it is the legislation of Lycurgus, and as to this our accounts are 
contradictory. The statements as to his date one might be content 
to ignore : but we are told that he belonged to one of the royal houses, 
and we know not which. Herodotus gives one account and Aris- 
totle* apparently another: both Herodotus and Aristotle were men 
who could be trusted to find out accurately the story of most author- 
ity current at Sparta ; and though Herodotus has the advantage of 
more than a century in date, it is scarcely credible that the story 
can have varied in that time, when we consider the formal conscious- 
ness of traditional habits and character in every Greek state, and 
the familiarity of literature in many, if not in Sparta itself. We 
are driven to admit that the Spartan tradition was not uniform : 
several other divergences are soon alleged, and of course, if these 
be admitted, its authority falls considerably. We are not, however, 
to assume that it is altogether destroyed. When two traditions are 
incompatible, it does not follow that the more popular is the one to 
be sacrificed to the other. The long independence of Amyclae, the 
submission of King Theopompus to the restrictions of his preroga- 
tive by the ephors, or (in the parallel stories of the kindred states) 
the occupation of Temeneium and Solygeium by the invaders, rest 
on authority of exactly the same kind as the received story of the 
speedy conquest of Laconia, the completeness and unalterable final- 
ity of the constitution of Lycurgus, and the advance of the Dorians 
overland from the north ; and the amount of the authority for the 
latter is indefinitely greater. It seems really absurd, after con- 
signing to hopeless uncertainty all the Greek history down to 776 
B.C., to adopt without question any statement, of however late an 
author, that refers to a date a century or two later ; and even to 
accept one or two statements about the more remote period itself, 
which have nothing to recommend them except their discrepancy 
with other traditions. And in the instances actually before us, the 
probabilities of the case are in favour of the popular story as against 
the more obscure.. .If there was an independent city three miles 
from Sparta 300 years after its conquest, how came Sparta never to 

^ Herodotus y. 72. Yet it is not certain that this was more than a quibble : cer- 
tainly Dr. Curtius (Hist, of Greece, bk. ii. c. 1, p. 187, English Translation,) attaches 
to it exaggerated importance. Cleomenes' claim was doubtless grounded solely on hii 
Heraclid descent, according to the ordinary tradition. 

> The story in Plutarch professes to be deriyed from works of his age and school. 
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have been fortified P If the Dorians were originally invaders from 
the sea like the Normans, how came they so utterly to lose the nau- 
tical spirit, that none of the great Dorian powers ever had any 
navy or commerce of account, except Corinth, whose.peculiar situ- 
ation made it inevitable P' To overthrow a story, well attested as a 
whole, because of inconsistencies in unimportant details, is certainly 
a mistake. But when details, equally well attested, are incom- 
patible with each other, it is evidently impossible to choose between 
them. There seems to be no criterion whatever whereby we can 
decide such a point as that just instanced of the date and family of 
Lycurgus. 

Yet it seems not to be required that we should reject tradition 
absolutely, because it is impossible to extract from it a complete 
and correct history. No one, probably, would deny the personality 
of Lycurgus or the fact of his legislation : even the minor fact in 
which the different traditions agree, that the occasion of his legis- 
lation was his being left guardian to an infant nephew, is probably 
to be accepted : a legislator in a state where royalty was so much 
revered, must have held the royal authority, while a legislator who 
limited the royal powers can hardly have been king in his own 
right. Doubtless various constitutional points are ascribed to him 
which were really of later date, as was always the case with a 
Greek vojuoderTfc: the powers of the ephors in particular, which cer- 
tainly cannot have been primitive, may be post-Lycurgean, and if 
so, are likelier to belong to the reign assigned to them than to any 
other. This is all that can be said of tradition of the kind : certainty 
is not to be looked for as to the history that depends on it exclu- 
sively ; but the agreement, general if not perfect, of tradition, gives 
a presumption in favour of its truth which is by no means to be 
ignored : rather we should be content to repeat the original story, 
as probably containing some errors, some even that wacan deter- 
mine to be such, but as true in the main, with certain deductions. 
Most of the names of the kings are likely to be genuine, though it 
is probable that Eunomus is a fiction or an error, and possible that 
the relations of the Eponymi Agis and Eurypon to the traditional 
ancestors Eurysthenes and Procles were settled by convention. The 
main facts of the Messenian wars are undoubted, being preserved 
by Tyrtaeus, and verified by the historical condition of the country 
and people : though the fact that in the later age of Greece " the 
lions were the painters'' has not cleared up the causes or details of 
the war, but rather introduced contradictions and manifest myths 
into its history. 

In Athenian history the part played by tradition is smaller. Con- 
temporary registration* began earlier : the most important events 

y See Grote's Greece, vol. iii. pt. ii. c. 4-6. 

» The only suspicious circumstance ii that none of the seven decennial archons 

S 
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fell very shortly before the composition of surviving histories : and 
the fragments of the ancient literature come nearer to direct history : 
— Solon tells us more than Tyrtseus. The various constitutional 
changes, the establishment of the archonship and the successive 
reductions of the term of its tenure, are probably derived from au- 
thentic registration. Of the very early history scarcely anything 
more is told us than these constitutional changes : we can only 
guess that the real course of events was, on the one hand, the 
growth of a governing aristocracy which these represent ; on the 
other, a gradual (rvvoiKitriiog and amalgamation, probably by conquest, 
of all the states of Attica. It is true that the last event is thrown 
into the mythical age, and ascribed to Theseus ; but it seems wrong 
to infer that it was, at least in its completion, really very ancient : 
the war with Eleusis alluded to in Herodot. i. 30, seems to have been 
little before the time of Solon. That both these processes were worked 
out must be considered certain : the legends connecting them with 
the heroes Theseus and Codrus are mere legends, nevertheless they 
are legends of the historical class — ^they are names around which 
real facts have been grouped, not names that exist only in relation 
to a series of fabulous events. As to the history of Solon and the 
Pisistratidae, it may be regarded as entirely authentic, though fuU 
of the inaccuracies of an age that was only beginning to understand 
the nature of truth, and was beginning at the same time to be care- 
less about veracity.* 

It seems, then, that with the great Mediterranean nations* we are 
entitled to say that after (in the case of Greece at least) an age of 
pure myth, we come to the semi-historical age ; that the traditions 
of this are entitled to respect ; that they either include or repre- 
sent the real outlines of the history, though intermixed with an 
accretion of fiction that cannot always be determined. The history 
cannot be written in the sense in which history is generally under- 
stood : an author cannot assume a decisive tone and say, ** This is 
true and this is false ;** but a critical history of an age known in 
this manner will be just as valuable as an uncritical history of an 
age well known : it will give substantially the truth, though not 
the whole truth, nor nothing but the truth. 

appear to have died in their term of office ; and if any did, this -would only oblige us 
slightly to modify the chronology. 

^ The visit of Solon to Croesus must be deliberate inyention : though doubtless not 
invention on the part of Herodotus. 

b The Carthaeinian foundation-legends are omitted ; because it seems likely that they 
had an historical character, and were written from the first. Such fragments as we have 
of Phoenician history exhibit a perfectly credible narrative of a eolonia ex secessione ; 
even the domestic tragedy, romantic as it sounds, may be founded on facts that supplied 
the emigrants with a branch of the royal house of Tyre. The mythical element in the 
received story may well be altogether ascribed, aa it must be in part, to our second-hand 
Roman informants. See Kenrick's Phoenicia, p. 366. 
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In the far more frequent case of thoroughly uncivilized tribes^ 
not much can be said as to the value of their traditions. Some of 
course bear every appearance of being thoroughly historical : the 
blood- feuds between two clans, with a long series of the "payments" 
on each side, which are preserved by the Maoris, were very likely 
real events, but, if so, probably took place not very long ago. But 
who will assign any special significance to the " aetiological myth'* 
that "the beginning of murder was Tinirau's pet whale, called Tut- 
unui"? Who even will venture to afiirm a "tripartite division" 
of the Maori tribes, from the legend of the three canoes" in which 
the first colonists arrived in New Zealand, or the three brothers 
Mawi, of whom one hooked it up from the bottom of 'the sea?<» 

II. The second of the great classes of evidence distinguished 
above can be discussed less fully here : its chief difficulties lie in 
the task of collecting not of estimating the evidence, and form the 
subject of a special science and art, quite distinct from that of 
general historical criticism. This case, both in its advantages and 
disadvantages, is almost exactly the reverse of that last discussed. 
Here we have no danger of mutually contradictory stories, no un- 
certainty as to the genuineness of our information : there is no 
doubt that we see the record of what the erector of the monument 
knew to be true, or at least what he wished to be believed. Nor 
will it often happen that a man erects a monument to last through 
ages to commemorate an event about which he is not well-informed ; 
nor very often, except to an extent that can easily be allowed for, 
that he inscribes on his work an account of it designedly difiering 
from the truth. On the other hand, in gathering history, from 
the mouths of living men, it is always possible to learn their 
language and to cross-question them ; but an inscription may be 
hard to decipher and harder to interpret, and at best cannot be 
forced to give testimony at the point where it is wanted : we must 
rest content with whatsoever its author has chosen to tell us, and 
be thankful if that is in the least interesting, or even intelligible. All 
that can be said as to their direct treatment as historical evidence 
is, that the genuine monuments of a remote age give us the offici- 
ally recognised view of the history. An inscription set up by a 
king may exaggerate his victories and omit his defeats, but may 
be trusted to give his real name, usually his real family, and even 
the real direction and order of his campaigns. An inscription of a 
less directly historical character is often far more trustworthy histori- 
cally : it attests the date or nationality of its author by its language, 

^ Will it be imagined that the three islands are intended ? 

* If it was New Zealand, as Sir G. Grey says : the author of the other work before 
referred to thinks it doubtful. Sir G. Grey's account of the fishing is much fuller ; and 
has a good deal of resemblance to the story of Odysseus at Thrinacia. Mawi, it may be 
remarked, catches the Sun like a wild beast in a trap ; and always appears from the 
West. These incidents would lead one to prefer an elemental interpretation to an his- 
torical. 
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the stage and source of his national culture by its alphabet^ even 
though it tells us nothing'but his name and parentage, or only gives 
vent to a devotional sentiment. And nothing can be more valuable 
than such a confirmation or extension of history as is furnished by 
the inscriptions which prove the presence of Greeks at Elephantine* 
and Phoenicians at Marseilles/ 

As to what may be called the great monumental histories, there 
seems not enough certainty attained to enable us to speak as to a 
critical method to be applied to them. The interpretation of 
Egyptian history seems to be quite uncertain, though something is 
made out in a loose way as to the names and order of the kings and 
dynasties. For the Hngdoms of Mesopotamia, our information 
from other sources is more extensive and more accurate, and it 
seems probable that the monumental records are less fragmentary in 
style and more important in subject, so that a complete restoration 
of the history is to be hoped for. And the Persian inscriptions, 
of which the interpretation is regarded as the least questionable of 
any, supply a consecutive history of a large period of the monarchy, 
the immense value of which is self-evident. There is one value of 
historical monuments, besides the direct information that is furnished 
by themselves : they are an indication of the fact of contemporary 
registration of events. We know that in Persia there were royal 
chronicles, from the age of Xerxes, at all events : » the inscriptions 
of Darius make it probable that they existed earlier, those of the 
Assyrian kings that they existed in the older monarchies also. And 
in spite of the way that myths were intermixed with even tolerably 
recent history, there is evidence of a literary class^ existing in these 
countries, so that the substance of the contents of the royal records 
would be accessible to a wider circle than that of the court itself. 
It will appear from these considerations, that when we find monu- 
ments to exist that give a history not contradicted by our historians, 
the credibility of the latter is raised, even in points where the monu- 
ment does not confirm them. 

At the same time, contradictions must not be explained away 
where they exist, even when the monument and the historian botn 
appear to be equally good witnesses. While we relegate the monu- 
mental histories to the care of those who make their interpretation 
a special study, we must be on our guard against over confidence 

* Bawlinson's Herodotus, bk. ii., c. 30. n. 3. 

' Kenrick's PhoBnicia, pp. 1 60, 174. 

ff Herodotus yiii. 85, 90. Esther yi. 1. If Xerxes be the Ahasuerus of the book of 
Esther, it is doubtful if the practice can be proved to exist further back. And if, in 
spite of the identity of name (Eshayarsha, A-chashverosh), we fail to identify these 
monarchs, it seems that Ahasuerus must be a later king rather than an earlier. We 
know the names of the queens of both Darius and Xerxes, and none of their predecessors 
since Gyrus reigned twelve years. 

^ Herodotus i. 1, yi. 64. 
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in the interpreters when they, in their turn, yield to the temptation 
of giving an illusory completeness to their work. Hasty identifi- 
cations of persons with either similar names or similar attributes, 
hasty generalisations as to the history of a period from a single 
recorded event, hasty assumptions that a monumental history must 
agree with a literary,* are abundant throughout this branch of 
philological criticism, and are vices which transgress the laws of 
history quite as much as those of philology. Nevertheless the work 
must be left to the philologer. : the historical critic can only supply 
a few canons, such as these. — No two proper names should, without 
evidence, be supposed to apply to the same individual. (In some 
royal dynasties, where it is proved that each monarch has habitually 
more than one name, of course less evidence may suffice than in others.) 
The records of one age shall be accepted as authority for contem- 
porary matters : statements as to distant chronology should be dis- 
trustedjj unless in cases where there existed authentic annals for the 
whole intervening time. The records of one nation shall be held 
preferable to those of another in matters affecting their mutual 
honour, in proportion as they agree with those of impartial foreigners, 
when such exist. Lastly, and above all, nothing deduced from 
uncertain premisses should be treated as certain. 

As to the subordinate use of monuments less directly historical, 
more must be said. The problem requiring solution is : In what 
cases does the existence of a dumb monument or a traditional cus- 
tom authenticate a story connected with it, if the native authority 
of the latter be at all liable to question P The name of the Tar- 
quinii is generally held to be rightly connected with the Cloacae, 
the Capitoline temple, and other great works of the dynasty ; but 
no one believes in the existence of Atreus or his sons because the 
ruins at Mycenae bear the name of one, or because the sculptures 
have been thought to symbolize the others.^ The story of Horatius 
and the Albans is generally held to have been invented to explain 
various points of ritual and constitutional law: what reason is 
there for this that would not justify the supposition (if we could 
imagine the loss of the written history) that the story of the Gun- 
powder Plot was invented to explain the custom of exploding gun- 
powder on the 5th of November, and burning a grotesque figure 
called by the familiar name of a guy P 

* The way that the commentators on Herodotus strain and twist his stories, especially 
in the second book, to make him agree with Manetho, and both with the monuments, 
and all three with the Bible, seems a task quite as laborious, and almost as futile, as 
Herodotus' own pious and conscientious endeavours to reconcile the Greek, Tyrian, and 
^Syp^i&ii legends of the god he calls Heracles. 

1 For an instance of the neglect of this rule, which obscures many valuable suggestions, 
we may refer to the chronological works of Mr. F. Parker (A Light thrown upon 
Thucydides, &c.) ; where the starting* points are the dates given by tiie Arundel Marble 
for the Trojan war, and by Julius Africanus for the accession of Cyrus* 

k Donaldson's Varron., c. ii,, § 3. 
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The cases of the monument and of the institution must be separated 
in discussion, though to sgme extent they fall under the same prin- 
ciple. A monument, without inscription or other direct testimony, 
may add fresh probability to a tradition that has already probable 
evidence to support it ; but it cannot make a tradition probable that 
has not. We believe the Tarquinii to have constructed the Cloacae 
and the Capitol, because there seems to have been a continuous 
history of the latter from the time of its consecration ; because the 
traditions as to the reign of the Tarquinian dynasty seem to be of 
the most genuine historical character ; and because the magnitude of 
the works implies an extent of national wealth and power, such as 
seems not have existed under the early republic.^ We do not believe 
the treasure-house of Atreus to have been built by him, because the 
narrative of the Trojan war does not seem to bear an historical char- 
acter that should make us regard either Agamemnon or his father 
as a real personage. So far as the traditional and poetical narrative 
i8 believed to be historical, so far the buildings are held to verify 
it : the one establishes a presumption that Mycenae was once the 
seat of a great monarchy, perhaps the greatest in Greece, and the 
others decisively confirm it. 

When an existing custom or institution is appealed to in proof 
of a story, the case turns only on a simple alternative ; either the 
custom did arise out of the event related, or the event was imagined 
to explain the fact of the custom. A building or other monument 
must have been constructed at a definite time by a definite person : 
the only question is, whether the name and age of its author be 
truly reported. But a custom may grow by degrees, so that it 
hardly dates from any assignable period, and it may grow up by 
popular consent, so as to have no individual founder. Accordingly^ 
in the former case, the only question is, whether the received story 
has proper historical attestation : here, we have prior to this 
the enquiry, whether the custom whose origin is being discussed 
ever, in this sense, had an origin at all. This must be determined 
from internal evidence. First, is the custom one that can have 
grown up spontaneously, or has it peculiarities that point to a defi- 
nite and deliberate institution on a special occasion ? And next, 
is it likely that the occasion related by tradition was the real one P 
is the story intrinsically credible ? does there appear an adequate- 

* Doubtless the chief groimd for this opinion is the Polybian treaty with Carthage. 
But the suspicions alleged against its genuineness seem uncalled for. It is conceivable 
that a Roman might have forged such a treaty during the negotiations that preceded 
the third Punic war (according to Mommsen's theory ); but is it conceivable that he 
should have contradicted, in his forgery, all tradition (which it is admitted had then 
assumed its final form), by making Ardea the ally instead of the enemy of Rome, and 
M. Horatius the colleague instead of the successor of Brutus ? Nor is it likely that 
Buch a forger would have had the Ghattertonian art to write in a language unintelligible 
to his contemporaries : such antiquarianism in dishonesty mivks the decline not the 
infancy of literature. 
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motive for perpetuating the memory of the event by a national in- 
stitution P is the actual custom such as would naturally have been 
adopted with the purpose of doing so P For example, in the case 
of the tale of the Horatii, the provocatio might well be a part of the 
primitive Roman constitution, nor need we assume that an indi- 
vidual monarch accorded the privilege to an individual criminal. 
But the Sororium Tigillum and the Busta Horatia did doubtless 
derive their name from some special event — though, if the real 
source was forgotten, the temptation might be strong to bring it 
into connection with an event, real or fabulous, of popular interest. 
Lastly, the expiatory sacrifices of the Horatii not only point to an 
individual cause as existing, but were likely to preserve the memory 
of the real cause ; and they might lead us almost to conclude that 
the fact of the murder was a reality, though in explaining its cir- 
cumstances it has been thrown into a form, and connected with other 
events, which are more than suspicious. 

At any rate, these principles may be admitted as generally rele- 
vant, whether in a legend so remote in date as this we can safely 
rely on the positive part of the argument or not. We must deter- 
mine whether the story has the look of an aetiological myth, or of 
a true explanation of what needs to be explained; and the former 
may be rejected, even in cases where the latter cannot be more than 
presumably established. But the positive reasoning is also admis- 
sible, though only in a limited number of cases. If a work that 
must have been executed by one man, has one author named, it is 
more likely that he was the author than that any other individual 
was so ; and if any national institution be explained as commemo- 
rating an event, it may be presiuned that the purpose of commemo- 
ration has been answered, if the event commemorated be probable, 
and its relation to the mode of commemoration natural. So strong 
in this case is the evidence of traditional custom, that it may some- 
times raise an unproved story to probability. The Greek colonies 
were imquestionably derived, in all cases, from the cities which were 
named as their metropolis : and even the names of the olKKrral and 
dates of the foundation are probably authentic; though. these events 
lie, generally speaking, beyond the period where Greek history be- 
comes authentic as a whole. 

III. In the third case also, there is a large range for speculation 
which must be abandoned to the students of a special science. The 
historical value of ancient books or poems must depend upon their 
date ; and their date will often have to be determined by philo- 
logical considerations. It is not the national history, but the 
history of literature, that assigns them their places. This kind of 
evidence can rarely however be very definite : the comparative dates 
of different writings can be settled by the more or less developed 
state of their language, but it is impossible to determine d priori 
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the rate of change, or the interrals of time that may have elapsed 
between the productions of the primitive and of the mature state. 
Sometimes, indeed, the language may indicate more definite facts, — 
more frequently by its vocabulary than by its structure. The 
adoption of foreign words in a book gives not unfrequently a measure 
of its date more accurate than that from the development of the 
native idom; and sometimes a change of language n^ay have been 
recorded as noticeable, before the age when the spirit of conscious 
learning arises. We imagine the notice, I. Chron. xxiv. 29, to be 
derived from a contemporary of David, because we know that the 
word "seer" was not in use later. Yet here we are not sure whether 
it may not have been the work of an antiquarian, who knew what 
were the proper titles of the three prophets among their contem- 
poraries. And in cases where words are assumed to be borrowed 
by one language from another, the chance cannot always be excluded 
of their being originally common to both. In the case of several 
of the alleged Latin words in Celtic languages, it seems that this 
question is not settled by philologists. We know that each borrowed 
pretty extensively from the other: we know, also, that they were 
originally very closely connected. And even where it is undeniable 
that the words are borrowed, it is often impossible to determine the 
date of the borrowing. It is certain that \pa\riipioy and <rv^tovLa 
are Greek words, and it is immensely unlikely that they are Chaldee; 
but philologers are compelled to leave the question to theologians, 
whether the words were imported into the Eastern language" when 
Alexander held his court at Babylon, or when the brother of 
AlcsBus served in the army of Nebuchadnezzar. 

Thus external evidence of the age of writings is requisite if their 
date is to be fixed with any approach to historical accuracy. For 
though the internal evidence is not absolutely confined to the item 
of language, the other points that can really throw light on the age 
of a work are less definite than this, rather than more so. Social 
or political changes, developments of art or material civilization, 
may be revealed by incidental allusions in the writings of two ages : 
we judge that Hesiod lived after Homer, because of the implied 
abolition of the heroic monarchies, the greater practical remoteness 
of the heroic age, and the like. But who will undertake to name 
a figure for the interval between them ? was it one century, or two, 
or a single generation? Or do we not find even in the Homeric poems 
indications of the legendary beginning of the system whose practi- 
cal working we see in Hesiod P for the suitors of the Odyssey are 
no bad likeness of the numerous and tyrannous Ba^cX^cc'' who have 
supplanted the single and righteous monarch of the old world. In 
this way, it might appear possible that two poems (or cycles) were 

" Daniel iii. 5. » Odyss. i. 394, &c. 
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actually contemporary so far as this single argument bears on the 
question ; though this is improbable, chiefly on literary grounds, 
as the manner of Homer is in every way more primitive than that 
of Hesiod. 

Doubtless a more definite argument is often brought to determine 
the date of an early work from its own contents. Later events 
be referred to in the work, which therefore, it is concluded, cannot 
which are, or are assumed to be, historically known, are found to 
be earlier than these events, and in some cases is not likely to be 
much later. Such allusions are of course decisive, when their 
existence is certain. But this case is comparatively rare: it 
requires that at least the main outlines of the history of a period 
have reached us in a form beyond question, while the date of the 
surviving literature of that period is wholly unattested. Now, as 
a rule, literature, in one form or another, is anterior to history ; 
and the names of authors are attached to their compositions, and 
the special occasion, if any, that produced their work is recorded, 
before literature notices even the most important events foreign to 
itself. If, therefore, history was written in the age of an author 
now extant, we may be sure that the fact of his writing would be 
included in it. 

Still it is possible that an event may be historically certain, though 
there was no written history contemporary with it ; and in this case 
the date of literature then composed may have been forgotten. If 
we supposed the passage, Iliad iv. 51, sqq,, to allude to the Dorian 
conquest of Peloponnesus, it would still be quite conceivable that 
the age of Homer should have been forgotten : he might have lived 
after that event, and yet anterior to the general use of writing, or 
the general abolition of monarchy in Greece. But before arguing 
from such allusions, we must be quite sure that they are not ima- 
ginary ; and this is very rarely possible. We know that Pelopon- 
nesus was conquered by the Dorians, because we find them living 
there as conquerors ; and it is physically possible that Homer, tf 
he lived after that event, should have mentioned it. But it does 
not seem consistent with his actual literary character to suppose 
that he has done so. If he be of historical value at all, it is as 
showing faithfully the life, social and national, of the Greece of his 
own age : it is self-destructive to make him the describer of the 
past. It is clear that he is not a self-conscious historian, who de- 
scribes Greece proper as occupied by Achaeans, and mentions 
lonians nowhere but in Attica, and Dorians nowhere but in Crete, 
because he knew that this was so in the days of the Trojan war. 
Such historians were not bom in the age of the Heraclids ; and 
when they are bom they write history, not epics, or else their epics 
are not to be treated as pictures of manners. As a general rule, 
very primitive literature is trustworthy only as presenting contem- 
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porary forms of thought and life, even if not contemporary events. 
It is m this character onlv that most persons maintain the historical 
significance of Homer ; for the few who still, like Mr. Gladstone 
and Colonel Mure,° regard the Trojan war itself as historical, sup- 
pose in general that the poet was separated from it by no very long 
time, and by no great revolution. 

It may also be remarked that if an, ancient writer's history must 
be that of his own time, much more must his philology. This 
would hardly, indeed, have been worth saying, but that there is the 
authority, for the violation of this rule, of a great philologer if not 
a great historian. But it is the historian, not the philologer, who 
asserts that a contemporary of Samuel, in writing one section of 
the Pentateuch, avoided such words as " girl " and " she," from an 
" historical consciousness that they were not in use in the earliest 
times ;"P and it can scarcely be thought presumptuous, or require 
very profound Hebrew scholarship, to say that such literary anti- 
quarianism at that date is simply incredible. 

The direct evidence of date does not, therefore, with the most 
ancient authors, often consist in the mention by them of events 
whose date is known : neither can it, from the nature of the case, 
consist in the record of the author's date by writers of a better 
known age. This evidence can* only be valuable if there be con- 
tinuous chronological records from the time of the earlier author to 
that of the later. The fact that Herodotus thought that Homer 
lived 400 years before his own time goes for nothing, for how was 
Herodotus to know P The tact that he assigns,^ with equal con- 
fidence, the dates of the birth of Heracles, Dionysus, and Pan, 
shows on the one hand how little there is essentially historical in 
his statement, and on the other suggests the principle on which he 
probably grounded it. Other families, doubtless, as well as the 
kings of Sparta, had a genealogy beginning with the gods and 
heroes, that gave a series of generations that would make it pos- 
sible to strike a chronological average, which, if all the names had 
been genuine, would not perhaps have been far wrong. It is pos- 
sible that there may have been such a genealogical table in Chios, 
whereby Herodotus fixed the date of Homer for himself: it is like- 
lier that he merely adhered to a popular opinion as to the distance 
of his time from the Trojan war. But, at all events, it is certain 
that he had no authentic written evidence of the poet's date, and 
almost equally certain that he had no authentic traditional evidence. 
Chronology is the point for which tradition is of the very least 
value : beyond the memory of the immediate informant, it is of 

Homer and the Homerio Age, Prolegomena, ad fin. Hiatory of the Language 
and Literature of Greece, hk. i., ch. ii. § 2, ch. v. § 2. 
p Ewald, History of Israel, hk. i., { ii. c. 2. 
q Herodotus ii. 64 : of ia» 
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alwolutely none. If a man tell a story to his grandson about the 
deeds of his own grandfather, it is very likely that the hearer may 
remember it, and repeat it correctly, if it be of permanent interest 
to his family or to his countrymen ; but is it likely that he will be 
told — is it conceivable that he will remember — the age of the great- 
great-grandfather at the times when his son and grandson were 
bom, or even (unless specially important, as affecting the character 
of these,) the age at which he performed the exploits that cause his 
name to be remembered P 

In fact, with a poet like Homer, dating from a time anterior to 
all written records, the only external evidence is that afforded by 
one negative circumstance. We may ask. How old are the most 
ancient inscriptions in any part of Greece ? Homer must be older 
than they, or perhaps coeval with the oldest ; for, though the kings 
at Troy cannot write," yet writing has been heard of, as in use in 
Asia Minor, and even at the commercial city of Ephyre in Greece 
proper.* In this case, therefore, the question is reduced to the 
study of monuments, just discussed : we have to entertain such 
questions as the genuineness of the quoit of Iphitus, or the probable 
date of the inscriptions which Herodotus* assigned to the age of 
Laius and (Edipus ; and thus we are virtually thrown back, in the 
last resort, upon tradition. 

It would follow, from these considerations, that semi-mythical 
poems have no certain historical authority. It is likely that some 
of their many sources may be in some cafies historical ; but we have 
no means of determining in what proportion they are so, unless such 
as the later history of the nation furnishes. It is generally believed 
that the wars of Rama represent an historical extermination of the 
Kshatriyas; but the chief groimd is, that the Kshatriyas did once 
exist, and now do not. It is conceivable that the war of Troy may 
be founded on a memory of some events in the migration of two 
Greek hosts to the coasts of Asia Minor, which founded the Ionian 
and ^olian Dodecapoles there ; but if these had not existed in well- 
known times, we should have been left in doubt whether the Greeks 
of the regal period had ever crossed the jEgean. Even in the pre- 
sence of the well-attested facts, it remains doubtful whether the 
ancient literature refers to them ; while, if it does not, it seems more 
than doubtful whether it refers to any real event. 

But much of the uncertainty of these records arises from their 
literary character. They are not formal histories, whose value is 
destroyed if their veracity be denied; and if it be admitted that 

' Iliad vii. 185. 

• Iliad vi. 168. There is no ground for assuming the rii/i««r« to refer to ** picture- 
writing," like the American. It is not a technical word, hut is such as might be used 
by a man unfamiliar with letters, who only knew that they seryed for ** tokens '* in 
some way. 

* Herod, v. 59, sqq. 
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ancient poems alone cannot support a history, it does not follow but 
that ancient histories, evenif fragmentary or interspersed withmyths, 
can do so. The Chinese annals, which have beenitept continuously 
and on a uniform system, from very ancient times, are generally 
admitted by the few who have studied them to be trustworthy ; and 
there is no reason that other histories should be less so, even though 
they have lost a great part of their bulk by passing through severer 
storms at the crises of the national life. If we have reason to be- 
lieve that we are reading the words of an author contemporary with 
the events, we are bound to accept his facts implicitly — ^facts, that 
is, which came within his observation : of course we must form a 
judgment as to his good sense before we trust his inferences or ex- 
planations of the facts. If the narrative is fragmentary, we may 
piece it out from any hints or allusions that it furnishes ; but such 
reconstruction will never be more than conjectural, and can 
never rise to as high a degree of certainty as the narrative itself. 
It may be true that Ahithophel was the grandfather of Bathsheba, 
and that Amasa was connected by kindred or military friendship 
with TTriah;" but the historical truth of the rebellion of Absalom 
(which probably no one would deny) is not affected by any doubts 
whether an imprincipled politiciian had enough refinement of feeling 
to be loth to see his granddaughter a sultana, or whether the nephew 
of an elected king would always need an honest motive to join a 
rebellion against him.^ 

If a history, though ancient, is not contemporary, yet does not 
come under the category of the compilation of a literary age, we 
must treat it simply as an embodiment of tradition, and apply to 
it the same canons as are appropriate in that case. The value of 
the testimony will depend on the age of the work, on the character 
and circumstances of the author and his nation, and on the internal 
credibility of the history itself. Of these items, the second can onljr 
be determined with certainty when the first is determined, but it 
may sometimes aid in its determination. If a work (and this prin- 
ciple is not confined to histories only) either contains the name of 
its alleged author, or is written as though in the person of one of 
the characters who figure in it, or even professes to be the work of 
a contemporary, the presumptian in each case is against the hjrpo- 
thesis of forgery. It is easy to attribute a book to an author who 
lived long before its composition ; but a man will not in general 
write a book intended to be so attributed until an artificial state has 
been reached : either when antiquarian feeling has so far outrun 
antiquarian knowledge, that a spurious antique will be thankfully 

« 2 Samuel zxiii. 34, 38, 39. 

▼ It may be added that David's bitter complaint of the treachery of Ahithophel would 
hardly be appropriate, if it were justly provoked by himself. See Psalms adi., Iv., sq., 
if they be rightly assigned to this occasion. 
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received as genuine ; or when the antique has become so familiar a 
plaything, that an imitation of it can be produced which will give 
pleasure to many and deceive no one. Of course it is not to be 
denied that there are some cases of forgery at an earlier date than 
we should expect; but we must require strong evidence before mul- 
tiplying supposed instances of so unnatural an event. 

Ii, then, we can suppose a book to be written by the man who 
professed to write it, we must do so. If not, we must collect the 
date from such internal and external evidence as we may, in the 
same manner in the case of a history as in that of a poem. There 
will be little more hope of certainty as to the date than in that case ; 
though an ase which produces history has its history written more 
frequently than one which produces ballads or hymns, or even 
epics : so that our chance is increased of discovering allusions to 
contemporary events. But even supposing the date of a work to 
be determined, its authority is by no means settled. Supposing it 
to rest on tradition only, it combines the defects of the two former 
classes of evidence : unlike a monument, it can be interpolated, and 
unlike a living informant, it cannot be cross-questioned. These 
are grounds not for rejection but for distrust ; but it seems necessary 
to distrust any history that is written neither by men contemporary 
with the events, nor by men of literary cidture, with some powers 
of research and criticism. 

IV. What, then, are we to say in cases where researches have 
been made, and criticism ap^Hedfyet we are dissatisfied with the 
result, and consider neither the research nor the criticism profound 
enough for the requirements of historical science ? Some of the re- 
marks pertaining to this case have been anticipated in the examina- 
tion of the Niebuhrian method. But the canons there arrived at 
were mostly negative; while it would be a mistake to treat as 
hopeless the endeavour to arrive at truth, more or less complete, 
from history of this kind. The task which we must really attempt 
is this : to put ourselves in the position of our extant author, and 
then to do his work better than he has done it : first to determine 
what his materials were, and then to make use of them on the 
soundest principles. Now it is clear that this cannot always be done 
perfectly, but judicious criticism will find means, in most cases, for 
the first step. We must discover what kind of statements an 
author, or a school of authors, is in the habit of introducing con- 
ventionally, without serious historical purpose, and treat such things 
as absolutely imattested. We shall then be able to estimate the 
historian's own statement of his authorities, if he makes any, as 
is usually the case. We know, for instance, that Herodotus col- 
lected his facts almost exclusively from oral information, but that 
his informants were often learned men, often men of high political 
position, whose ancestors or themselves had borne part in the events 
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they related. We know that Thucydides invented speeches for his 
characters, though, in general, not without more or less foundation ; 
but we hesitate whether to believe in at least the verbal authenticity 
of the letters of Pausanias and Xerxes, despite the wt varrepov avevpidrj.^ 
In this way, we form a higher opinion of the simple and accurate 
veracity of the elder historian than of that of the later, though, in all 
purely intellectual points, the later was superior. And in the same 
way we are enabled to suspect that the later historians were ca- 
pable not only of dressing and shaping the evidence for their facts 
with a view to eflFect, but of inventing or altering the facts them- 
selves ; and when we find e, g, Pausanias' asserting that the eighty 
Mycenseans stayed and died at ThermopylaB, while Herodotus 
knows nothing of it, we can hardly doubt that it is a fancy, half 
dishonest, half self-deceiving, of some commonplace rhetorician who 
thought that a famous city should be famous to the last. 

Thus, then, we must dispose of the first point, by eliminating the 
matter supplied to a history out of the historian's invention. But 
there is more difficulty in determining the value of his authorities, 
where he is really following them. From the cases wher© they 
mention the names of those they follow, we can form some notion 
of the sources that each writer had access to, and (what is not 
less important) the measure of critical sagacity he displayed in com- 
paring them. But, unhappily, this critical sagacity does not seem 
often to be of a high order. Livy was a man of an indefinitely higher 
class than the Greeks by whose aid we are compelled to supplement 
his history of Rome : he was at least a master of a living language, 
not a professor of a dying. But Livy was as capable as Dionysius 
or Plutarch of "treating history as if it had never happened;" 
almost avowedly^ he was content that it should be used, as they used 
it, for a storehouse of half-true texts for wholly unreal sermons on 
the moral and political virtues. A man in this temper may en- 
deavour honestly to determine the truth, though he values facts so 
little ; but he will not have the healthy instinct of a man to whom 
truth is native, to aid him in the pursuit. There is no doubt that 
Livy was a thoroughly honest and tolerably laborious historian ; but 
his laborious temper was satisfied when he had traced a fact, even 
of the earliest ages, to Fabius or Cincius, without ever thinking to 
ask how it was transmitted to them. And this was the general 
temper of the class of literary historians whose works have reached 
us : we rarely find them appealing to other than literary authorities, 
even when they had no literature contemporary with the events. 
Licinius Macer and his libri lintei are regarded with a good deal of 
suspicion ; and at all events his works are not extant. Thus the 

^ Thucydides i. 128,129. 

> Pausanias ii. 16, 5. 

7 Prsef. Ad ilia mihi pro se quisque, &o. 
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question of the true source of a story is only thrown a step further 
back, even in the cases where extant writers condescend to give re- 
ferences ; which are comparatively rare events in authors who lived 
before the invention of marginal notes.' We have still to ask, what 
materials had the first persons who wrote a literary history of primi- 
tive times ? Had they documents of sufficient extent to present a 
continuous history, or were they dependent on tradition ? In the 
latter case, had they at least documents enough to correct the errors 
of tradition, and to make choice between its varying forms, or is the 
tradition they embody untested and unverified ? On this question 
of fact depends the degree of confidence we are to bestow on an his- 
torian. At the same time the questions* are very hard to answer, 
when our materials are not only compilations, but late compilations 
and at second hand ; as is the case with the Roman history, where 
the questions have been more diligently examined than elsewhere. 
It is simply from difference of opiuion as to these facts, that 
Dr. Dyer and Sir G. C. Lewis come to such opposite conclusions, 
while their rather narrow views as to the nature of historical 
evidence coincide exactly.* 

In some cases, then, we may fail in apportioning rightly the 
shares in extant works that are due respectively to tradition and 
written sources. In this case we must judge the story, virtually, 
by its internal evidence, for of external we have none, except that 
a writer of another age believed it : and a judgment based solely 
on internal evidence can never be very decided. In the more fa- 
vourable case, where the apportionment can be plausibly made, we 
reduce this form of testimony to one or other of those discussed 
before. We can apply the same rules to test its probability as we 
should apply, if we were able ourselves to make notes of the tra- 
ditions, or to study the documents whereon the story rests. It is 
true that there is the risk that our informants (mediate or imme- 
diate) may have misunderstood or used uncritically the documents 
they employed ; but this danger is rarely very serious, and not un- 
frequently modem scholarship has the luck to find materials for 
confuting it. 

Our general conclusion, then, seems to be, that where accurate 
and contemporary written history is wanting, there may yet be 
satisfactory tests of probability that may be applied to any stories 
that exist ; but that absolute certainty, of the kind that is sought 
in the history of less remote or obscure ages, is not here to be 
looked for. This is in a sense a disappointing result : the sense of 
knowledge is pleasing to every man, and we find every historical 
speculator nervously anxious to stamp his own theories as facts, not 

» Ab Niebuhr remarks, Livy Hmself anticipated this device (iv. 20), but in a form 
BO little settled that he was not tempted to use it more than once. 
• History of the Kings of Borne. 
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only in the world's eyes but in hia own.^ And, on the other hand, 
when men find that certainty is hopeless, they are apt to glory in 
k^orance^ dignifying it by the name of consciousness of ignorance. 
But both tempers are wrong alike. When ignorance is inevitable, 
the true docta ignorantia is that which has studied, eyen if in vain, 
the possible sources of knowledge ; not that which, while afraid of 
seeming to know, is indifferent to knowing. When certainty is 
impossible, probability may yet be valuable. And, on the other 
hand, certainty is not conferred on the uncertain by our subjective 
conviction ; nor are we justified in maintaining our convictions, 
because conviction seems the only end that can justify or reward 
our study. ProbabiKty, or even doubt, though a less pleasing re- 
sult, is not a less worthy one ; and the science which ends in these 
may be not less noble, nor even less interesting, than that which 
promises certainty and demonstration. But even were it not so, 
we have no right to falsify the facts : he deserves a censure little 
short of that upon Eliphaz, who thinks it necessary to '^ speak de* 
ceitfuUy" for human Imowledge. 

y* One may remark on the zest with which Niehuhr, throughout his Lectures on 
Boman History, uses the phrases, ** It is a fact/' '* It is historically certain." E^ aid's 
censure on those who differ from him as to the age of Deuteronomy (History of Israel, 
introd. § ii. c. i. 4. : *' It is unnecessary here to speak further of the views held by 
those who ignore history*'] is a less pleasing example of the same spirit, — coloured 
perhaps hy uie odium iheologicum^ 
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